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ABStH'ACT ' ' 

This study surveyed the, teaching practices of 
instructors of gradefsix language arts in Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 
TeaQher characterist%Lcs of (sex,.nuaber of university courses 
language arts, length .of teaching . experience, a»d nuaber of la^ngua'gV 
arts inservic^. courses) were correlated with the frequency of use ofV 
selected' teaching practiciss. dne hundred eighty teachers coapleted an 
original survey, instrunent designed by the author Iteas were grouped 
in the following content areas; creativity-creative writing, 
functional writi^ig, graiiai; and u,sage, ^handwriting, listening/ 
speaking, spelling, and vocabulary .'\The aost frequently used teaching 
practices were product-oriented, traditionally va-lidated Methods. 
L^ast-ased practices were those that, tap newer, acre 'process-orie nted 
aspects of conaunication . Analysis of deaographic data revealed few 
sigDi\Cicant differences in teaching piractices as. related to teacher 
characteristics, except as a function'of sex and of nuaber of 
university courses in language arts and in related areas. 
(Author/KS) 
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/ ABSTRACT; 



The purpose of this study was to survey the teaching practices ■ 
in the language arts of teachers the grade six leuel. ' The study was 
■•■designed to investigate: (1) t^e frequency of use hy teachers at the ' 
--gr;d.-.lx^^v^yo7-^,^^^^^^ 

Significant differences in frequency of u.e of selected language tea;hing 
practices in tenns of fbu. teacher' characteristics. , >rhese character i'stics 
were: ■ (1) sex, (2) varying numbers of university courses in language • 
. artr-^^n^!t?^»^3. (3) length of teaching experience, and (4) varying 
numbers af language arts in-service course'. ' ' ' ' 

A 40-iten, survey Iristrument wss deviloped by the invescigstor . 
to 8«her ^.c.ssary data. a>ples of this ■■instr^.nt „er, mailed to th. ' ' 
principal. Of an Calgary public ^aU„e„tary schools to.b. distrlbu'f.d to ' 
. tho,^.acherp„„e„tly- teaching ,t.U,st o„a class of g„da six (levels 
• 13 end 14) language arts. Usable returns were received fro^ 'lSO teachers; 

A percentage distribution »as .calculated to determine the ' • ■ 
frequency of use by teachers of each of the language arts tea£hlng . 
practices. Four null hypotheses were tested f^r' significant' differencTr ' 
between frequency of use of teacUjg pr^tices and four selected feich'er 
.characteristic.. Chi sq„are was used in Vll^ests of' significance. . 

The demographic data revealed that m^7e t4n three-quarters of 
^he teachers^ surveyed had one or no. courses in language ar't. curriculum' 
and just under three-quarters bad' one' or .no co„rses-in reading curriculum. 
Approximately one-half of the teachets""hai no courses in English, and 
mo^e.than three-quarters had no courses in .lih^i.tics. creative' dramatics; 



Almost th^ree-quarters of thp • . ' " -. 

arts in-service coiir,*.« m i?: • - - " *® 

. courses. Mo.e fea„ .„o-chi.ds 6f the respondents h« 

_ s:uc or ««ye,r,s'. teaching experience. ' • ' ■ 

• , ^-"^ P^^Pos^s Of, additional claritv ^^ " * ' 
- ^l^y"y, the survey i6strumer^t items' 

, were grouped . and. discussed according to eight la 

; . S to eight language arts areas: (1) 

creativity-creative* writing (9\ f 

' wiTicmg, (2) functional uritinr r-w *^ '- 

^-"""^^^gi^ (^Tgrammar and^ 



-age, (4) handwriting (5) u.r • . ' " ' 

•(8);o.. ■ • (7) spelling, an ' 

' .(8) vocabulary. Analysis of the data 'in 

• • . • , " ^^'^^ ^" ^hese areas revealed varying 

• ^"^-"^^ °f -acher use of the selected language- arts pract'- 

^ ^^^s practices at thp • 

^~..e. art, teechln. pra.lce. 

^ ... tra^tionan, ...ate. approaches to teaching lan.age,arts. 
While many are useful, they are general! ; " 
, , . . generally Product-oriented -and tap only 

limited- spectrum of communication. ' The least us.d 
• . least-used practices te;ided to 

• ' """^^^ -^^"-^ process-oriented aspects of con. ' • • 

^F^t-Ls or communication.^ 

. : ^"^^y-?°^'^he data revealed few sigk'f leant' diff 
, • > . ^ ^--^sniricant differences in' 

t-ching. p,,,,i,,3 ,^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ . 

^ ' HS^'-ner Characteristic's. Sie-. 

nxficant differences were found on -two survey Uems'b.t " . 
^teachlnc • ^tems. between language arts 
teaching practices and sex- on ' 

- • °" ^"^^^^ ^^-^ between practices and . > 
• numbers of university courses -fn 7 ' ' " ' . 

_ . ' and related areas; and 

. on one between teacher uae of practices and - ' 

^ . ^''"^^s and.i-n-service courses in 
U„g„age ..t. „o significant ...erence .Is ... ,et„een teaching ' 
■.f - teaching experience, since ,e„, ol the lte.s • ' 

-a dlscrl.lnate. It „as concl.e. that.^osf teachers e^plo..' " ^ 

* sa.e teaching st.ategi.s, -Irrespective o» their se.. Uvel o. 

professional DreD3ra^■(«r, ' j " ' ' • ' 

i preparation, and number of years nf ^^ u • - ' 
^ • ' ■ . ■ ^^""^ °^ teaching experience. 

■ , . Becanse ol the l„pUcatlo., .arising ,ro. this stn.,. se.era.' 

.suggestions for furthpr ^^o« • 

or turther research were presented. 
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Chapter 1 



• • INTRODUCTION 

^ It is widely acknowledged by educators that the development of 
the ability to connnunicate effectively is essential for children who 
are expected to tneef the demands of today's society. Conmunicatiofi 
involves proficiency in both the ex^ssive and the receptive lariguage 
skills, including sufch areas<^as speSng, listening, creative writing, 
and functional ^Tricing. Consideration of the interrelationships of all 
• the aspects of the languag'e arts in connminication strongly suggests ^ 
-^fi>*r\the^eaching of the skills of oral and written expression and • 
Irecepjiion based on research findii^fe in these areas 
\ ^^^^^ ^""^ methodology 'Of instruction in the 'language arts 

aV^e ^etiehf^-ry grade levels Has been- the subject of considerable 

Even the term "language arts" has not always found general 
acceptantPvith educators. -Traditionally, for exaaple, the aspect of 
the school program concerned with language has been called "English," 
and bany educators Wl prefer this 4:enn.. Others favor "communication 
arts, while still -others use English as a modifier and ref er . to' the 
'."??8-^i^^^3"8Vage arts'.'- (Wilt, 1965). % ' 

Educ^Urs^are generall^ agregeT^;. ^^ej^gr that , all ._df,,the languag 
.arts ark' interrelated. While inany ^ the statements concerning" these-^ 
interrel^ions^hfps ar^ based il^^^cpW opinion, ' there is an increasing. ^ 
amount of. resea5i:h- becoming' a^piiable which points out these relation- 
6^ips (Cleland, 1964; DeVri^jJ, 1970; Ruddel\ 1966). Many of ^ese ' 

•1 



-ttempt to give instruotion in the ,' • • 
iirection and purpose. Although the'nature" 
^ints to a general body of content and methodology. ' 
considerable di^pari'ty between the acceptance of 'these 
IS -and their actual ^plication ia-thl classroom (Sinith, 1972). 
■More than 40 years ago., for exanple. a study by Rankin (192?) 
revealed that, of the ti.e people spent in co^unication, approxi^t^y 
45 per cent was devoted to listening, 30 Eer^t_o speaking; and the. 
remainder to reading and writing. A 1950 survey to detei^ine listening 
practi.es in elementary education indicated that students spent an 
average of 57.5 per cent of their classroom time in listening (Wilt. ' 
1956). Nevertheless, a study by Brown (1967) which analyzed the content 
of American tex'tbooks in language arts in terms of ' listeling activities 
-or listening instruction from 1959 to 1964, indicated that writing and' 
grammar and review lessons .w^e -emphasized .to 'such an extent that o^y 
:63 per cent of the 7.744 l.s's^s ;eiphasi3ed instruction in listening^ 
As "Landry (1969) points out: \^ ^ . , ~ 

^^""^"^"S "^^^ in other language arts activity a^^tsln.,., 
lack of progfegms,^h-4avei«p .listening skills is ^yS!^?" 
most el,e^entary schools.. (lindry, 1969! p. ^99) 

Following^au investigation of 168 high school language arts 
programs in various of the Urhted States. ' Squire (1965) concluded 

that, there is a-.treme^ous gap between „hat.research suggests and what 
is practiced i^-^t^e teaching 6f th^' languie arts.. .Squire suggests " ' 
that inst'ruction needs updating if ^^at ion in. the language. a.ts" is to , 
improve. Studies by Tovatt, DeVries. M^r, ,nd Rice' (1966) reinforced 



Squired point of view wheA findings- revealed; 'that secondary. English 
>achers were relatively uninformed concerning research. and professional 
writings in the field of language arts. As a-iresult of a f-ollow.-ug 
study. concerned with .language art^ teaching at this^level, DeVries (19.67) 
further suggested uhat considerable confusion exists" anong Oondary 
. English teachers as to what to teach and when to' teach It? 

The gap £hafexists between research f indings -and ' classroom ' 
teaching at the elementary grade level is drcWatically illustrated by ' 

' Greene and Petty (1^71) in theiiH statement: , ' 

S ■ I . ' 

The leach-irfg of gramnmr in the elementary ^school has been"' the 
subject of much controversy for many years. The controversy - 
,has continued in spite of the accumulation of research- evidence 
negating -its value in improving oral aad written "expression and-r"^' 
the failure ;by its advocates to establish" othe^ valfd reasons 
tor teaching it^ to the exclusion of other subject matter 
(Greene and Petty, 1971, p. 371) ■ 

.:-n:-S:ZV t^^^-^-^ ^^^^f ^^poi-ted that 'students in th^ .seventh 

and eighth grades with no training .in formal grammar did "as effective 
work in writing compositions oi^ in interpreting, literature as- did tfaose' 
withlwo ye'ars'"drill on formal- grammar. Research results" through th^ ^.^ 
years confirm Hoyfs findings. Nevertheles% , traditional grammar is 
still. taught in many elementary schools and foraal grammaf .drills can 
be found in many textbooks currentlyin use^ in No*th 'Amenican schodls. 

- Another language art^ area in which research f ind.ings appear to 
be out of tt^ne with' dlassroom practices .is that of handwr.iting. As ', 
Plactor -(1965) notes, "misconceptions concerning the, most effective -'. 
selection 'of content and' methods m^y' result' in dogmatic conclusions*' that 
have Ifttle basis in fact'.' (Plattor, 1965, p. 14)-. 

• _ • /.continuing controversy- in- -handwriting instruction is concerned 
with- the prevailing custom 'iirNbrth American schools of Jte%>ing.ttfo 



handwriting -styles, manuscript and pursive. Groff, '(I960) sugg'^sts 
_ that there is'Vno point to changing' cJiildr en from manv.cript/t/cursive 

form-a^d that reasons given for changing are largely opinioaf rather • 

than facts derived from research investigations. ' ' ' 

. The following statement summarizes the problem inherent in trhV' 
^ gap between research findings and classroom practices: . tradition 

regardless of whether it is phased on any real .evidence or Bot is 
, certainly a major, controllin'g fagto; in all that is done in schools and 

cannot be minimized" (Creene, and Petty, 1971, p. 450)' . • ' 

As Welsh (1966) poirits ouf, although there h.s been -a tremendous' 
amount of excellent research performed" in- the' field of education over 
the last fd^.yearsi the 'basic problem" appears to be how to "put this nfew 
knowledge into practice in educational systems/ One appropriate starting 
point for developing ways of , dissemination and ^implementation of research 
findings would appear to be to determine the te^hiog practices that 
currently, exist in a gi^;en school system. In' Ider for instructional 
continuity to'^e maintained, it would" also ap^^ essential to provide 
information to secondary school teachers about .fi;reht • p^ct ices in 
language krts instruction at the upper elementary "iracffe levels. 
Information should also 'be useful to both elementary and secondary 
teathers concerning the extent to which current language arts teaching 
practices are in fact -based on the results of research studies. ' 

STATEMEfJT OF THE PROBLQl 

The present study was desired to investigate the teaching 
pr^fctices in the language arts of ^eachers at the grade six level. 
Specifically, study was designed to answer the following questions:' 



1. What is the frequency of use by teachers at the grade six ''level of 
selected classroom language arts teaching practices? 
-2* Are there significant differences in frequency of use of selected 
classroom language arts teaching practices in terms of selected 
teacher characteristics? ' ^ ' ' « 

To answer the second question, four null hypotheses were 
investigated in this study: 

HqI: There will tfe no significant difference in frequency of use of 
selected, classroom language arts teaching practices between 
male and.^female teacher^. 

Hq2; There will be no significant difference in frequency of uae'of 

* ■ * » 

# 

selected classroom language arts teaching practices 'among 
^ teachers with varying numbers of university courses in language 
arts and related ateas. 



H^S: There; will . be no significant difference in frequency of use'of 
selected classroom language arts teaching practices among 
teachers varying years of teaching experience. 

Ho4 : There wil^P^e no significant difference in frequency of use of 



selected language arts teaching practices among teachers with 
-varying, numbers of in-service coutsas in language arts. 



IMPORTANCE OF THE STUDY 

According to official figures from the Indiana State Department 
of Education reported in the National Council of Teachers of English 
Study (Squire, 1965), grade six elementary teachers spejit 42,5 per cent 
of their instructional time in the teaching of language arts. ^ An 
intensivtf review of the literature\ reveals no comparable current studies 



# 



of languages .art's iiistructional practices at this level in Canadian « 
schools. However, writers of professional texts and curriculum guides 
(Anderson,: 1972; \ Jenkins, 1971; j\ Smith, 1972) indicate that at least 
, this amount of time is currently spent in language arts instruction at 

the gr^de six level. k 

This study at the grade six level can provide both* elementary 
and secondary language arts teachers, supervisors and administrators, • 
as well as the general public, with information concerning teaching 
practices in the language arts at thfe upper elementary level. This 
study can also reveal the effect which research in the language arts 
has had upon instruction in the expressive and receptive language areas. 
The findings of fhis study should be useful in familiarizing teachers 
with research and professional information in the field of language 

arts: Since each of the areas of language arts has been dealt with 

^ _» _ ^ 

separately* in this study, teachfers may also become acquainted with 

those areas in which there 'is a particular interest or need for 

information. ' ' , ' ^ 

A continuing concern among educators involves determining and 
> ■> " 

developing appropriate crit.eria for teacher evaluation. A possible 
strategy for the evaluation of language arts teachers may be suggested 
by those teaching practices found to be supported by research findings. 

An effective language arts teacher should acquire a thorough' ' 
understanding of the principles contained in the lan^age arts program . 
of the grade before and after the gr^idei^which he is* teaching (Alberta, 
1959). As this ^tudy is concerned with the upper elementary level, the 
findings may be useful as .a frame pf reference for organizing and 
evaluating the developmental principles of the .language arts program 



at the se'condar-y schoal *ievel. 

, LIMIXATIONS OF THE STUDY • 



, The subjects involved in this study were limited to grade six 

teachers employed in- the elementary schools of Calgary School District 
No. 19, Calgary, Alberta.^ 

The items on the rating scale developed by -the investigator fgr 
this study, "An Analyses of Selected Language Arts Teaching Practices 

in Grade Six," were selected from a wi'de variety of professional 

if 

literature 'in the field of language arts. .'However, the number and" 
content of items^may oot liave sufficiently sampled all of the aspects 
of the language arts program, 

Al^though' reading instruction is ah integral p^irt of an ' 
interrfelfted languag e arts program , reading has not 3een_included_ian^___ 



this study as t4ie area, is of sufficient magnitude to warrant a^eparate^ 



study. ^ ' \^ .. 

- • • \ ■ 

DEFINITIONS OF .TERMS 

The following terms were used in this study: 

Grade Six Language Arts TeaWier 

A grac^e six language^aVts teacher was defined as any teacHer 
who instrycts at -least one class of grade six (levels 13 and 14). 
language arts.' . • V 

Langua'ge Arts . » - 

The t'erm "language ^rts" Was' defined as inclusive of the three 
general communication areas of speaking, listening, and writing (Alberta 



1959; Manitpba, 1968;* 'Smith, 1972). More specifically, these three, - 

general areas include: (1) speaking, the expression of information 

and. icjeas through oral language symbols; (2) listening, the ^reception 

, ♦ — 

pf information and idea's through^oral language symbols ; and (3) writing 

the expression of information and ideas through graphic langyage symbols 

including tne areas pf creative writing, functional writing, grammar 

and usagfe, hafidvc^iting, 'sp^^lling, a^tld vocabulary. * 

ORGANIZATION OF THE- THESIS 

The^ first' chapter cjootains a discussion and statement of the 
problem, its imp^ortance, the limitations of the study, definition of 
terms, and organization of the thesis. A review of 'th-e related research 
and .li tTerature is, presented in thte second chapter. The third chapter 
outlines the design of the stud>f in terms of subjects, , development of ^ 
th^ survey instrument, .administration of the .siirvey instrument, and 
analysis of the data.^^ The fourth chapter* includes the results and 
interpretation of data. The ^ conclusions and implications are found* in 
Chapter 5. ' - ' . ' 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 



•INTRODUCTION 



Ir 

.importance 
has come 



recent years, there has been an increasing interest^in the 
of language arts in elementary, education. With this interest 
awareness, that many df^the language -gj^^s^Teachir^^ 
at the elem%tary level ^ which rese^ch has indicated as desirable, are 
not necessarijfcfc^ in practice in our educational systems *(ElirT, 1972; 
J'enhins, 1971; %mith, 1972). Studies at* levels other than 'elementary 



have revealed sim'Mar /t^indings,- and^have contributed to the body of 
expert opinion regarding the teaching-x>f the language arts. 

. „ Whej::eireiL pojSKjLblje.^_tJie most recent sources have' been quoted, t 

In additiop, studies vhich appeai; tQ^require ex^t^ension or replication 
in 'ordq^' to obtain up-ib-date results have also been included where 
appropriate. > ^ ^ • * - ^ 

A rating scalie designed B"y*~rhe investigator for use in this 
study, "An Analysis of Language Arts Leaching Practices in Grade Six," - 
'was used to determine, the teaching practices in language arts at the 
grade six level. Each item^'was based U|>Qn related ^expert opinion and 
research results. For purposes of the" following^iscussion,' the 
literature will be reviej7ed iri terms of spec is^ic^ items in the areas of 
cr^atlvi^ writing, functional w?: it ing,. -grammar and usage;' hand- 

writing, listening, speaking,-spelling, artd vocabulary. Wlierever possibl 
related items have been grouped for purposes of clarity. ' 



■ , ^ ^ ' CREATIVITY-CREATIVE WRITING 

• « ■ ' • 

Research studies by Getzels and Jackson (1958) and Torranite 

<1959) revealed tha't education catv'play^an important ^ole in the 
development of students' creativi|ty* As*Torrance (1963) notes, 

creativity may be defined in terms, of a process*, a 'product, a persortality 

• ';■ . * ^ 

or an envir^onraentar'cojidltio-n. He chooses to define creativity as the' 

process of s^n^ijig problems or gaps in information, forming ideas or 

'^hypotheses ,^ testing and modifying these hypotheses, and communicating 

the results (Torrance," i;^3, p. 4)^-^.-. . 

* *• 

• Gu*ilfopd (1959), a leadings authority in the field of creativity 

• • - ft . ^ * -J . 

•research, wa3 tHe -first Tto use the term I'^ivergent. thinking*^ as a ' ^' I 

nexiessary C:omponent 6| creativity. According to Guilford., creative - 

thinking is distinguished . by tlie ,f§ct that- there is something coov^ 

:" ' • ■ ^ • • ■' • * / *. * ■ , 

about it. "Research by Parnes (1963) ^reinforc^d thfke points"^/vl'ew by 

demonstrating that a Considerably part ofe. creativ$'^beh4viqr Is leaf'ned 

^ — >. . . . / '^.-i ' / . 

through ^uph' tasks as creative problem-solving and ^tea<iVe writing, , -'f^ 

■ " ' ' ' , "'•*"* 

The suggestion was made by Parke (1960) 'that '^childpen -I'ear^'Ca' . 

write by writing arid that emphasis should fee da origifiality of style 

and content. In addition, he ijotes that, as the aljility to. write grows* 

so does the desire to write. In ordef-^to foster thig ^fesfre,. to 'write, 

several goals for the teacher are sug'^ested by Larson (1.97.1) : to ^lelp 

students dev.Blop ^fluency and confidence in the use of language;^' to ^ 

encourage students to develop powers of exact observation; and to 

, *»■ ' » » • 

stimulate students to exercise their imag-inatiojis . / '. 

As early' as 1957 , Strickland suggested/ that a relake4, happy\ 
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- • ^*em(?t»ional and social climate in the classtoom, as well as flexibility 

\^and fteedcmi from pressur^^s^ we^re .requisites for creative ekpression. 

• • * • .. *» Ih'.addition ;to these requisites, Larson (1971) views ^ncouragemervt by 

^ A the teacher as an e^ential ingredient in stamulating> creative writing: 

* - \ , encouragei^ent> Df the- student s writing gives pleasure, 

. ^ pleasure stimulates the willingness to write; the willingness / 

^ i .* . \ . write h;elps develop fluency in writing; fluency is expected* 

• \- to aS"sur^ thai ttie stvdeiit will be, able and willing to practice 

. • precis'e Observations, fresh 'verbal pr-esentations , and revealing 
*. • ^. . - * ; comparisons-rail of which are considered to be important abilities 

y-'ficxr, the elementary student to develop in their creative writing. 
' ./I^arsoa,- I57i, p\ 927) . . . ' ' 

^ ' •• '/y' '^^'^ ever^C^ne 4>,ossesses to some degree the^ ability involved in 

bei'iig c^eaC^ive • (Torrance, 1963), educationists should be warned against 

^ ♦ tuEning put •'^t.^reotyp^d individuals rather than individuals who are 

/ /j^i-feely. ^original 'and creative thi^jikers, Martin (1968) stresses^ the 

'^^ ^ ■ ^ - impcjrtance of d^eveloping the imagination aS'a necessary component Tor 

, * :Great'ive* writing, U-nf ortunatel'y , he notes, the Ir^h imaginafijon- that - 

. y * runs joyfully rampant through childhoody*' |(^ . 611';) ^ gradually slows to 



a craw'l as the years pass — perhaps frotfl "t0p"ifiiuch rote learning, to4 
much reliance an .routine , c^nd too much organl^atipn; 



Practice No. '14 » ^ Us^ audiovisual kisis^f^ provide -b^cTcg-round 
experiences for use in creative writing, 

/ ' • ^ y ' : • ' ^ 

^. . - Since students appear to respond best to varying modes, it is 

imp^tjant to use visual, auditory',- and kinesth4t;ic stimuli rather than' 

^ just visxial^^posure to. sjt?imulate .students -to write (Turner, 1970);. 



■^-^ Ihis poin-t^-of view was suggested tjariier by Lewis (1967) following the 

' . - • ^' : 

, \j0hservktlon of classroom experiences with audiovisual aids. She 

commented that;, children of any background, given appropriate sound- ^ 

picture s.timyli, caji think, with vividness* and' individuality , discover' 
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new ideas, and find' words to express them. 
- , Edmund (1956) used television program.s and motion pictures as 

a, stimulus for creative writing in a study involving 90 seventh ,^raders\ 
He concluded that the students who drew their ideas from these "derived" 

experiences wrote more creatively, ' ^ * a ^ . ^ 

. ^ / 

Pictures, literature and toys were used by Carlson (1960) to 

stimulate upper elementary children to write. She provided the 

experimental group with these stimuli while the control gtoiip w^s 

given only a title as the motivator. . An analysis of the ^c^eative writing' 

revealed a statistically significant difference favoring the experimental^^ 

group in'* origitiali-ty. Versatility of vocabulary, and total number of 

wo^^ds• r ^ . ' . ' 

^ w;-";^ ^Tovatt (1966) and a staff of researchers dev,ised & th^ee-year 



ERIC 



study to d-etermine the effects, of using or,al-aural--visual procedures in 
teaching written composition to -junior and^sen^ior high school istui^ents. 
Accbrding to ^he ii:\vestigators , the pro'gram recognized the fact that 
talking comes natt^ifally^ f or students, while writing does not. Tape 
recorders i^ere used by t^ students so.they could -"he'ar" their *icieas, 
develop^ them, and then write them. Ba^ed: o^' their results, the 
'researchers concluded that* because the student feels more confident 
and adept as a spe4ker, more ideas evolve which dan then be ^expanded 
on in his writing, A marked difference in the attitude of student's was 
also noted, as alipiost'90 per cent -said they enjoyed the speaking and 

writing activities. ^ '*' ,; / . . • 

y i < ■ .5 

'DeVries (1970) replicated this* stu^y with/ students in grades 
five to eight. His findings were similar to thojie of ^e secondary 
study, as were* his conclusions/. In another study, Golub (1970), compared 



the differencjBS. lr).' the creative writitvg of upper elementary students 



who used pictorial stimuli which', vatrled in terms of^olpr, complexity, 
and content subject. ,^The f indings - indicated that con'crete jJictures 
^were better stimuli' than abstract pictures, ai^ t,hat black^nd white 
pict^Cfres as well as^ uncltxttered: one^, resulted ±<n more descriptive 
language. Based on these results, he suggested that perhaps the 
complexity and quality of writing ^an be inf luenced^by the- judicious 
selection bf. the type of pictorial stimuli, . - . 

Practice ^No, 9- Take your students on wallcs and field trips 

and provide opportunities for creative writing 
about these experiences.- 



^ . \ The .importance of 'iriultisetisory learning through such activities 
as field trips was recognized by Hunt (1961), who suggested that'iiiu.lti- 
■ sensory experiences are necessary if subsequent intellectual activiries, 
such as creative writing ^re to ^evolve, In^ a- comprehensive list of 
selected objectives in language arts from pre-kindergarten to grade 12,* 
Endres, Lamb and^ Lazarus (1969)* reinforce the importance 'of mul^.^.sensory 
experiences for students of all ages as an. integral ^r.t of th^ir 
language ^^rts program, ^ ^ ^ * 

Although a review of ^ the literature does not reyeal specific. 

studies which used walks, .and .fi^d trips to provide^ background experiences 

* ' ' ' ' J, 

for creative writing, writ^^ 'of professional texts and articles/appear' 
to be in almost total agreement on the importance of such activities, \ 
Applegate (1955) suggests that creative writing do'e^ Aot happen without 
^nrdching experiences,, because ;;ha .one is able to create out of a vacuum, 
•She notes that,, "if.Vyou want yput children to.^ite,' you must%:ake plenty 
of time to* appreciate Xhe little things th^t happen. 'every day since this 
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adds* to their iTeaim of e^cperiences" (Applegat^, 1954, p. ly^T^^^iteaihcote 

' / ^ • * 

(1970), writAg in the: area. af^ creative drama, also suggests that 
.... ^ 

learning .situations such as excursions, hikes and field trips arrest 
the students* attention and thetefore promote awareness which p^c 
>^the necessary stimuli and ideas^Jj^r writing. 



adiild 



* Again, /a .^ylew of 



Practice No. 21. Provide dt>p(?ttunity fjjS: spontaneous drama 



and' 



;xvisatio«l^,activities fnse. from 



suggestion. 





jthe literature reveals that th^ suggesjtions 
.noted below are ba^3 on observation and expert opinion rather than on 

the results of stJ^cific resjearch studies. For exai^le, ^polih's (1963) 

/ ' ' / ' 

worfe wi'pi^ stiKl«int§7led to'^^hjer conclusion ' that , creating /4 /situation 

// 

role in it can be a tremendous experience 
from one's everyday selj^ and the roiftirle of 



ima^i-iaatjlvely and playing a, 
as it is a/^'brt ^f>At4cation 



everyday/living .-"'Because of^]T±s-^eel'ing--a/ personal freedom, creative 



expresmon betliome^more evid^ent*. Keli^y' (19^5^ liotes that if children 



are. given the freedom and encouragement'^ to express themselves and are' 
s^timulated to §,ive an imaginatij^^^int^^x.pr^tatlbn^^to life, -they are 
oftfea challenged to wri.te. Siks (1964) reinforces this point"^f~^ew"^ 
in her observation that children possess aoi'' innate fr^edom-^f^ltiagina-- 



tipn which can be channelled into creative^ response by the utilizati,< 



o f cr eat ive , 8r aitiat ic s . 



The importance of prt»viding^ opportunities for sport 




dramatic* plax and improvisation is emphaadze'd h^^Way (196j0 • He notes 
that, because participation does not dependon such skills as re^di^g or 
remembering lone^^^^^ every ag^ group and^ abijUty level are . 

able j:o-'^njoy and worlT through ty^ie activities. "^ide^'Xl969) notes that 
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rticipation in creative dramatics enables studej;rtr^ to become more 
aware\and more capable of using concer^trat ion , imagination^, the sfejises, 
the voice-, emotions, and int^ellect. 

^ / . . ■ • ' ' 

Practice N'o. 26. Use spontaneous forms o\ story-telling with 

your studejus, e.g., chain stories, tell ending* 
^ of story, etc. 



The importance' of encoijra^lrig -sp^akirig. activities as emphasize^ 
by Nietaann (1971) in this statement:* "... the child who "learns to 
speak well can le.arn ^to write well if a-t. first emphasj^s is placed on 
ideas" (p;-817). ^ " ' ^ ' ' /./X ........ \ 

Studies by Hughes (1953), Loban (1963)\ and ^Ruddell (1965) • 
Indicated -tnaf oral language devel4;pnient serves as 'the underlying base 
for the development* of- M^ding and writing •^chi-ev^en.t . The.. imporX^^ce 
of understandi^^g the contr il^ution of. oral language to the development:"' 
of other x:6mftunic at ix>n skflis-is further emphasized by Ruddell (1966) 
when he uVges that oxie of the majo'f purpose'^* in. thie. lang^aage arts 
program in che elementary school should be the development *of 'eae-H.. 



child's ability to utilize hi-s- skil-l in. oral expressiori, ^ 

^. '/* ' ^ ^ ' : : ^ 

_ . -As the ability to focus on a major point may "r^^^t-e.- to.-the . 

..sf ACJultis .'giv-eT>;*.the.--u^' of c:ha.in stofie^ and telling the ^ending of a / 

. story may, provide tne- Fo^ctis which. , Is. tiecessary for o^gjini-S^V^g ^ res^bh^e 

....... ^ . ' . " • *.'*.""*•- * : • 

(Strauss .i^d Schatzman, i96K))*V:/A_ 5tu<{.^* fey IJelawt^n^ us'e^^ 

unfinished stories as a stimulus to encqur^ge •el--e9Terrt:arv.. children to- 

^'espond freely. The stories used pr-esented a conflict: situation b'etj-^een 

adults and chi,ldi:en for which the subjects wefe asked to provide an 

fending. During taped interviews" between the children •and'4:Be*\\ — 

investigators, certain precautions were observed : a familiar schooi *• * 



setting wa3 used, and initial curiosity about the tape recorder was* 

• * • r * 

satisfied through discussion;^-. JThe results of the study indicated that 

using the unfinished story encQ,urag^ an uniiUerruptdd flow of spefech 

which the researchers suggested may have been the result of the strory 
' *^ ■ • • . - ^ 

r.acting as a definite focus for t;he reply. ^ " 

Pract^ice No, 34. Teach a variety of poetry forms such as haiku, 

v . clnquain, t^ka, free verse, etc. * « . 

- - , - * \ 

Exposing children t&^^^i^ariety of poetry forms of ten\motiva?:es 

cn^ative poetic expression bas^d on i^divjdual, experiences and emotions 

'(•Scofield, 1961). In discuJ3]ping the 'benefits of teaching poetry, 

Endres (1963) suggests that thtough-the imagery oiE p.oetry , students 

can come to view life, as poetry so often deals with ba3ic facets of v 

man^s experiences. Poetic language, concepts anid abstractions allow 

the* in\gg:jj3^tion to gfow, often resulting in a student becoming more 



involved " ill 4:;,he *uj:ideys4:.anding -o^ human emotions, ifeelings and thought. 
Squire and Applebee XI9S'6) 'advfa^^ that the 'writing of poetry helps 
^give students a unique understanding of *iiterary forms and styles • 

- o . . . . • \ - . ^ . ^ 

vhich- 6>y>arid$ their breadth of interest. ' . ^ . • 

A stAidy; by Groiff*<.(i962) , in which he analyzed the poetry written 

by '385 girlsi and l-55 b.pys in^the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades, 
. .Indtica-te^ that , of the 540- poems wtitte'ri, 170 contained , figures of 
'-a^eecli^^ Grof f ;ccriicl,iided that more emphasis should be given to ^ the 

teaching of -figurative language in the intermediate grades. 



Such -poetry forms 'as cinquain, tanka, haikti axid free verse-lend 
. thedselves to the application of using figures bf speech an^ also 
direct the stu^ient away from preoccupation with rhyming and toward 
conceM With the thought (Greene and Petty, 1971). 



* Among guidelines for teaching poetry, Cameron .and Piattor (1971) 
suggest that teachers' allow students to read and listen to poetry^h * 
which rhyme, rhythm and-stanza form are. irregular or omitted altogether: 
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— tanka^' haiku, cinquain, etc. They comment that undue emphasis on the 
use of rhyme or regular rhythm in student poetry may well |inhibjt. 
^significant, spontaneous poetic expression. Further, the need to rhyme 
may prevent the student from using the word he really yants and distort 

, his efforts to establish 'a, regular metrical pattern in. the -natui:al flow 

^ of language (Cameron and Piattor, 1971, ^p. 33-34). 

V 

Practice No. 39. Display student cfeaxiye vork* i'a the classroom. 

JThe effect of praise and blame upon 105 fourth graders \ quant ity* 
'and quality of creative writing^ ^s well as upon their attitudes, wa« 
surveyed in a &tudy-by Taylor and Hoedt (1966). Results supported fhe • ^ 
assumption that praise without^orxectiofl was superior to ^I'ame, as the - 
- praised group did significantly more creativ§^~vrlting , exhibited liore 
favorable attitude^ and were more highly motivated ttiarTtliOse^jsubj 
to blame and .correct ion. • '/ -~ ^ ^ ^ . 

The teacher may give praise and encouragement by displaying 
student work on the* bulletin board wheire other students can read it • 
VfTieat, 1967). As the classroom •is' the stifdent 's^'^home" for nearly' 
. half his waking hours, . such a. factor as displaying student work can " ^ • 

make an important contribution t;pward establishing an inviting environment^ 

*. ' ' ^ 

(Fessendeo et al.,#1965). The display of student creative worlc caiv* " 

also result ^n the revelat^ion»of the child to his teacher and peers as ' " . 

^ they can get to know and^under stand 'hira^bet ter -by riding, his' worTc^^jj:* ' 

(.Greene and Petty, 197,1): ' , * • ' -^"^^'^^ J \ 

' • 'SO • .- • ' .■ i ■ ■■■ 
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Herman (1970) emphasized that creative writing is worthy of 
public display because children are proud of any product they create. If 
they wish to exhibit their work, teachers should not rob children of the 
'personal recognition they receive when they and others view their 

displayed products of cr^tivity. He comments that many teachers never 

If 

display c^x\ the bulletin board a child's creative writing that contains 

misspellings or other erifors of English usage and mechanics, as they think 

erroneously that the work is. a negative reflection on their teaching 

ability. He suggests that actually: 

• ' it mirrors- a teacher's ability to build the kind of classroom 
cMmate.that frees children from inhibitions so that" they will use 
* words which are part of their vocabulary but 'Which they can't spell 
. . so' that they will be more*enthusiastic in, starting ideas than 
in the style ,ia which they statje them . ..\ so that they will be 
' P^re inclined to peveal their secretive motives, desires, ^rid 
^ insights in writing than in strict attention to ^paper margins. 
^^(Herman^ J-^7Q, p.t^3,6k-; . ^ 

FUNCTIONAL WRITING 



There are basically .two kinds of writing that children at ^he 
elementary grade level do ii) school. One form of writing , is personal 
^ writing which most professional authors tend to -ca'll "creative ' writings 
The 'other is usually labeled "fuhctional and consists of the kinds of 
practical writing which exemplify correctness in style, grammar, usage, 
and mechanics (Henpan, 197,0) r • ' . 

! Larson (1971) stresses the fact tha't functional writing 

, * ' ' ' * ■ • 

instruction should-be,. related to those skills whlch^ students- need" in 

' '"^ 

thi^ir writing* This coQ^:6pt is not 4iew, as more than 25 yeairs ago 

' *• • " • ^ * \- , * ^ * . 

^ Smith ,(1944) stiggested^ that ',if students see the need for writitig skills 

they will.be more likely to xearn*. / . . * *' ^ --.-i ' 

T^he importance of learning writing skills is illustrated by the 



needs for writing found by one child in a single day in^ a grade five" ' - 
class. Among these were: 

Record the weather conditions on a chart. > ^ 

Take. notes from two reference books for a report in social, 
studies on lighting' in colonial times. 

List the characters and the propert;ies needed for the dramatiz- 
ation of a story. . 

Outline the main ideas found in a scienqe article on the 
invention of the electric light bulb. ( Using Language , .1955 , pp. 116- 
117V 



Practice' No.' 4. Tabulate types of student punctuation and capital- 
ization errors from their written work an4 use 
these as a basis for teaching and review. 



Over the years, expert opinion has suggested that instruction 

in capitalization and punctuation 'should be based on student* errors in 

« • 

these areas. ♦ • ' ; • 

Two. studies by Odom, (1962, 1964) confirm this piraotice, b\it 
suggest that extensions are needed. Based on '.the results of thf* 1962 
Study, which involved students in grades four to seven, Odom' suggested 
that test instruments also needed to be developed to 'diagnos^ d-if f icujties 
with punct-uation , but that '"practice shpuld be given to students" 
according to their individual, need3 . ,„^^ 

Odom's 1964 study examined' the wrf.ting of' 1,818 intermediate** 
grad^-level students. The tesylts revealed a definite degree of ^ - 
.difficulty at various grade levels irelative ta each of the capitaliza- 
tion sltills which appeared on the test." Based, on these studies, tWpm 



concluded that diagnostic, testing of iri^ivi^dual students is necessary 
to ensure that instruction in punc^uatio^^^^andv^capitalizajtion is givens 
whete *. needed , otherwise teachers give needless practice in Some sHills' 
'an<t too early instruction in CTthers. . ' / ' * ^ '/ 



It 'would appear from these data'that diagn*QStic testing is 
necessary- in addition to tabulating* errors from student work in order 
to det>ernU.ne, the corrective measures needed for individual instruction 
in capital^zatadn'and punctuation/ However, these findings require 

additional research evidence f or'confirmation, 

* 

*' « 
Practice No. 11, Have your students proof-read fheir wtitten woxk, 

^- H A problem ,<Jf concern to many teachers has been students* prodf- 
reading skills. Educators (Anderson, 1972; Blough, Mackinnon, Robinson, 
and Wilson, 1968; Fletcher, 1967; Wolfe, 1963) have suggested that 
students be encouraged to proof-read their written work in order to 
examine what has teen written in terms of selection of ideas or^ inf onil<a-. 
tion, effectiveness of organization, clarity of expression, and courtesy 
to the readers. This latter category includes le^bility of writing, 
correct spelling, nece^ssary. puncjtuation and acceptabie^usage . 

The benefits of proof -reading include the student discovering 
"that there has been an improvement in his writing (Strickland, 1960), 
and the student acquiring the tendency and ability to appraise his own 
work (Dawson, Zollinger ^,nd Elwell, 1963) • , , ' . 

. Several^ stu(^(e s hav e been conducted in an attempt to determine 
the attuaJL insults of proof-reading. However, these* studies have 
generally })een concerned with detecting spelling -^rors through 
proof-reading. It should als<y be note'd that these studies present ' - 
conflicting coticlpsions, v , 
A stucjy by.Tireman (1924) over- 45 years ago concluded that' proof- 
reading is an insufficient instructional .device for determining spelling 
errbrs as students overlooked^ too many errors. ^Another it^dy (Goss,*' 1959) 



also concluded that specific instruction in proof-reading did not confer 
a clear advantage in stu'dents l?eing able to detect their spelling errors 
rrasch (1965) also attacked the same problem bu t *"conciu<ied that the'^j^ive 
weeks of instruction in proof-reading for spelling errors "had a positive 
influence on the proof-reading ability of most of the grade six students 

/ * ' • ' 

Two. years later, a similar study on the importance of proof-reading for 
spelling errors at* the grade six level was conducted by Peirsonke and 
Knight (1967)*^ They suggested that ther^* is sufficient evidence to 
'warrant further investigation of thC^ef f ectiveness of specific instruc- 
tion in proofs-reading for speXlTing. erro'rs , as the boys who were taught 
proof-reading' in spelling made significantly fewer errors than did those 
who did not receive the* same instruction. Evidence for t-he girls was V 
not conclusive. , . ' .' . . • { 

A survey of the^ literature resulted in only one study of proof- 
reading for all types of errors. Lyman (IgW^lHifeht to de termine jthe 
extent, ta which pupils in grades six to nine could be taught to discover 
and correct language errors in their own' composition. This pattern 
Included planning, writing a first draft ,'i)ropf-r^ding and revision, . 
and -writing a final copy! ■ He found that pupils could be taught to 
discover and correct three*-f if ths of th§ir^ own errors. 

*, , Expert opinion suggests the value of , proof-reading in i developing 
an4 improving functional writing skills.- ' Evidence from research studies 
'as to the benefits of proof-reading is inconclusive. 

Practice No. 17. Deve^lop with your students skill-? in outlining. 

- Pract;lce -^(b. 22^, Provide Opportunities for your students tcu4^arn- 
- ^ 5t ^ and ' use' §tich' research skills as .footnatiog. 



Practice No, 28, Use functional writing as the most common way to 

apply such specific skills aS outlining, punctua- ^ 
tion, capitalization, etc- 



The importance of teaching specific functional writing skills ' 

has 'long been emphasized by educators (Smith, 1944; Blair, 1956; 

Pollock, 1967; Corcoran, L970) . . Greene and Petty (1971) view the . ' 

importance of learning research skills as a necessary aid tq^ study and 

the planning of all types of oral and written expiressional activities*. 

The suggestion is made by Corcoran . (1970) tbat if students can see .the 

ap-plication of specif ic , skills they are Tftwlly more ready to learn, v , 

Thus the suggestion is made that -skilj.S should not be taught by using ^ 

^ y " * 

•isolated exercises, but should be applied in practical writing situations 

It should .be- noted that »al though reasons for the importance of- 

learning these skills have often been cited, there is a dearth of 

research evidence to determine which teaching methods would be most • 

ben<5ficial to instruction of these skills. , '< 

* • • .7 ' • 

GRAMMAR AjND USAGE 

- Perh'^ps grammar and usage are the areas of language arts in 
which the sharpest coritrovetsiejg have existed as to what- to teach, how 
to teach,' Djr even whether to teach! The term "grammar" is used in a 
variety of -Ways, According to Greene and Petty (1971), grammar is the 
description of the language, wjiile usage is the' way in which words and, 
phrases are customarily used. -Tbese ^authors alsp include !!dialect" in 
theit discussion- and define it as a "collection of usages" (including 
not only words and {Phrases bat also pronunciations) characteristic , of ^ 
a-certai^i inci^yidu^l ot group (Q£e.^ne and-Petty , 1971, p.; 318). Eor- 
purposes of tfie following^ discission , grammar will refer -to tfier arrange- 
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ments and forms of words in sentences (Sartain, 1966), This differs . 
from the general linguistic definition which specifies that grammar is 
a set of rules or a system that produces the sentences 'of a language 
(Jacobs and Rosenbaum, 1%8). It should be noted that even linguists 
cannot agree upon a definition of grammar. 'Td make matters even worse, 
u^sage is of pen de'fined synonymously with grammar. When this is the 
case, "grammar -^is -used to r«fer to the way language is spoken- and 
written,, and includes word choice, sentence construction, and even such* 
areas as punctuation and capital-izati<!)n' (Francis, 1963). , ' ' 

i No wonder, then,' that l^griguage arts- teachers have been confused 

in this area. They *have been operating against a background^ of 
conflictiag grammar 'and usage studies since 18^0 when William James 
reported the results of psychology '-expeariments showing that transfer 

" V , J 

effect's in> memory perception, - reasoning , and other mental ^aculities were 
so slight as Xo discredit the claim of any kind of formal discipline, 
study, ^^ ' ■ * • 

because the teaching of fonnal grammar and usa^e has involved 
such a large percentage of student, time'xjver the years, a niynber of 
studies have been conducted to determine the effect of instrupt'ion in 
these areas. Early studies 'by Hoy^ (1906) and Bfiggs (i913)-'iridltated 
the failure of formal grammar to transferAto such identifiable language - 
skills as interpreting, detining> or correcting errors. These ^results 
have been reinforced in studies over the paat AO-.years. (Asker, 1^23; 
feraddock, JL,969; Fries,^ 1^40;' KauTfer^, 19A5). Despite the «fact that 
the evidence is-clear^ that ,there'is little or no transfer from instruc- 
tion in grammar and usage to^erfeotive expressive and receptive s'kill's^ 
many . language arts .teachers continue to emphasize It as a part of the 
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language?^ arts curriculum (Jenkins, 1971). ' ' % 

Of importance is the statement th^ti^ I *' 

By the time children enter school the4h^*^e^,ai;<^ ttie 
gramraat^ical constructions used by adults. ' Interj^tro^ly , -this' 
process of language acquisition *has taken place without. the benefit 
of formal'iastruction. ' (Funk arid Triplett, 1972 ^ p. 167) 

It should also be emphasized that when a child is said ^to ' sp-eak "ungram- 
matically,", he is actually obeying a vast number of* grammatical rul6s. 

» * * ' • 

Often a classroom teacher does not notice this but insfead notices only ^ 
the conflict and concludes that <:iae child has no grammar at all. Perhaps 
thc^pDint is farther stressed in this comment:' "Normal speech obeys " 
about -five or, six grammar rules p^r second; .but a critic can s^eldpm \ 
det;ect ^in a child's speech more than one conflict with standard grammar 
per ten seconds on the* average/' (Joos, 1964, p.- 204). 



Educators sometimes assume that getting a student to speak more 
"properly" automatically makes him more effective. Instead,' the emphasis 
needs to be on assisting each learner to become all'^that he is Capable, 
of (Goodman, 1969). Teachers must realize that' when we condemn 'a person's 
language, ^we condemn him. As Raspberry expresses it, "Condemned children 
are not .learners" (Raspberry, 1970, p. 31). - 



Practice No. 3^^'^fter oh^ervat ion and practice in using appro- * 

priate parts of ap^ech, formulate generalisations. 



Practice No. 13.. Use students' spoken and v^ritten language to 

-.decide on which grammatical concepts to teach- 



Practice No. '24. Have your students identify. the parts of speech 
in sets of ildustrative sentences. : 



Practice No, 36. Without using the terminology of grammar, have 
your students ^work on sentence construction t)y 
a '^thought'* approach, e.g., give your students an 



' ' * awkward sentence such as this: /*The team made 
. the touchdown during th^ first \\all^^tYlifft won 

' ^ • the game," Show , them how the meaning is 'claiJLf led 

when the sentence is reworded, and* have» them york 
^ on illustrative sentences. 

Lavatclli (1969) hd's admonished educators to remember that: 

The ability to le^rn language is s,o deeply rooted in man tViat ' 
cljildren learn it <^ven in the face of dramatic handicaps. The ' 
grammar/that they acquire may not be the King's English • . . 
but their very mistakes' teveal that they have acquired the rM.les, 
WtHfn a child 'says "footses" for "feet," he is revealing acknowledge 
> one of ourj^rules of forming plurals; he is simply not aware 

of all the'exceptions. (9. 368) ' ' ^ - / 

•What chflaren do need is ^help in making words do what they want them 

to do — namely, to express ideas clearly. 

^ •Research studies (Lavatelli; 1969;' O'Donnell., 1964 ; Strom, 

1961) related to» grammar and' jusage indicated that giving, students 'many#', 

opportunities under teacher guidance to express their own" ideas and 

reactions results in greater improvement in speaking and writing tha.n . 

do such methods as grammar classification drill, diagramming, and 

memorfzing^ules. Strom (1961) concluded that direct; methods of [ 

. - ' < ' ■ ^ • - I ■ 

instruction focusing on more precise structuring ofVdeas in writing ^ 

*■ 

are more efficient ia^teaching sentence structure, usage, punctuation ^ 
and other related language factors than are soth approaches as drill, 
memorizing rtiles, filli ng i n the bianks_iti' workbook exercises^; and 
diagramming. , - " ' • ^ 

Since the^ English language has changed greatly over the yeiars, 

change should be Qonsidered natural, Lahguage is a flexi*ble instrument 

♦ * , ^ .* » • . , 

of communication. Schafer (1962) concluded that because it ^*annot be 
. - • " " . ^> 

tied down by inflexible .rures there^ are no absolute ^and permanent rules ^ 

» > • c ^ ' ' 

governing ^Correctness In usage. \ " - « \ . . <' 



/ ^ Hatrris (1962) anvestigated with 12-14-year-olds the relative ^ 
ueefulness "of -''formal grammar" and of a "direct method" of instruction 
in graihmar and usage in imptovin^ writing. He based his r>esearch'on 
frequent counts of grammatical erjrors in the actual writing done before 
and after' a two-,yedr period of. instruction in fiife "London schools. From 
his results, he concluded that tKere was a lack of an effective' tie 
between a ,relativ.ely high gramra^atical scor6 and improvement in the 
mea^u qualities of the students' writing. He summarized the 

■ ■ , r . } 

implications of his research with^this statement: "It seems safer to 
* infer, that the study of "English grammatical terminology had a ^negligible 
or even a relatively hai^ful effect upon the , correctness of children's 
writing" (p. 291). 

^ , In a longitudinal study by Loban (1963), lanfuag^ used' by ^ " 

childrert through th^ir Kindergarten and first six years of elementary 

school was collected. In the ^djid^rgarten year, there were 338'^sjtibjects 

and, in grade six, 237 subjects remained. Loban noted that '.one of the 

most signifiicant features to emerge from his work was th^t formal 

instructioif in grammar and usage* seems -to, be an ineffectij^e iffethpd .of 

improving Expression at this level of development. He concluded that„ 

elementary students need many^ opportunities to grapple ^ith their own ^' 

thoughts in situations where they have* someone, to whom they wish to^ 

• . » ' , , * ». 

communicate Successfully. 

Whita (L964) questioned the effects on writing .6 f teaching ■ 

'•] ' f * • , ' 

Structural and traditional granmar and of^ teaching no gr,ammar. This ^ 
questkdn was the Focus- of a study which involved tt^ree ayeVage; seyenth- 
grade classes' of stmdents from mixed ^^!5b4<Jeconomic AelghborhoodjS'i The ' 
teeults indic'ated that, altho\igh the teaching of structural graipm^ar. ^ 
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somewhat improved students* writing, ther'e wjs no. significant difference 
in- writing betwe/n the group which studied trajiitipn^l grammar and" the ^ 

grolfj) who spent the same amount of instruction^ time free-reading. -^ 

* ' /' * • . ' 

After cbnducting two studies of th^^ r^ationship e^^isting 

" ' between knowledge of grammar, both tr^d/itional and structjural, and 

skill in reading and in written cojn^bsition, O'Donnell (1964) concluded 
that it is doubtful thatr mastery of either structu^ral or tra4itional 

^ ^grammar wni^^tesult in,.^re^ter profitiency in reading and writing. 

Students must learn to think and form their own sentences, not -analyze 

' » ' \ ^ ' - ' " 

the sentences of others (Braddock, 1969).. 

In Summary, there appears to be' no research evitience to reififprce 
/ " ' ' 

,4 /^^^^ direct teaching of formal grammar and usage. There further appears. 

to be no^evidejice to ^gg^st that students can ^earn to write more *, 

effectively by analyzing other peo'ple's errors". It woiild' seim that 

the proficiency in grammar ""and usage is be^t achieved through focU(^liie> 

ofi'the structuring' of ideasln writing. 

'V ' ^. HANDWRITING 



'Often teachers ignore the subject of handwriting- as if does not 



appear i?i^ellectually challenging (Yee and, Rer'Lnke* lisV)^ However^ 



. current profes^onal advide (Plattor and, Woestel\of f ^ 197i: Funk and 
* Triplett, 1972) is that instruction in handwriting*iil»$^e an Q 



part of the felementaty sohool..progiiam,. for handwriting is- the* principal ... 
tool ^'written ex^egision. .Herrick' (1*961) *expr6ssed th:^ prof-e^§ionaX . 'i 
opinion c(yhcfei:ning^,^the purpose x>f hand^iting in this statement:* . 

3and^[f!Ting, is 'a tool subject* which'^should ;becqme routine as\ quicl?:!/ 
'as odsSible in ordgr th^t. it may be used .iurlctd^o-nal'iy b,y a perS'on, .\ 
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himself and^others to^read"* (p. 264). Educators would do well* to. 



•remember that nayme can ufe.e that which he' has not leatned; therefore, 
emphasis must/be instruct ion in handwriting. ^ 



Partvc^^the answer would a^ppe^r to be that handwriting must be taught in 



The question trtien arises: *'How must handwriting be taught?" 



s^p^arate learning sessions in order to^ buifcf"^ eff iciency. Since ^and-, - 
^writing is a motor skill, it/ should not ^ be combined with other Mnguage 

actually contradict*^^ch 'other (Engstrom, 1969^ p. 415). Mol^ specific 

instructional jnethods will "be discussed lat-et^ in relation to suggested 

'handwritihg practices. f'l ' * 

Much of the recent research in haYidwriting seems to be more 
interesteci iri finding out what is Heing done or in telling people 
what they ajaould be (Joing than in te^^ting hypotheses or creating 
new ones. (Otto and Andersen", 1969, p. 577) * / 

\ • . . • 

However, 6'ne recejiti'/ three-year study by Turner (19^Q) suggested a new 
abroach to handwriting. ^ This study' was de^ir^ned to develop a program 

of instruction which emphasized the perception of letters and their 

<ff * » ' , - ^ 

formation. Th^ jpxperimental -method incorporated principfes of perceptual 
learning by using mult-isensory stimuli^nd verbalization of procedures 

t6' develop perceotion of llandwriting. * In general, ^^dren using^lffiis 

!f * *^ ^ ^ '/ \ 

were 4ble to write witV comparable or superior quality, with more" \ 
t > " ^ -J • V - ^ ' 

formatiojaal pjrocedures^nd with adequate spaed to meet» writing 



demands^ ^ . ^ ' ^' ' T \ - ^ . , ^ ^/ ^ 

. .To determine .-^ he relationsb^Lp^that .exists between the ability, . 
to *rfead 'manuscript aftd cursive-^.style handwriting, Pla^tor afnd V^egteyhoff 
(1971) cdn,4uc:t^d .a study among children ^it^the first, rrird. {6^d fifth V , 
gradevl.eyeli» j^herf/foUHd . that a* chX5^N(ho> could read' onfe form could" * ' 
rc^d the other.^- and '"therefore questljc>fi qbe instructional prac'Ci^ze of 



teacifing a dual program in handwriting since the transition to cursive 
writing often creates unnecessary problems for many children. 



, Practice No. 1. Stress legibility as the most important criterion 
in assessing handwriting. 



Practice N9> 25. Stress fluency as a major objective in handwriting. 

Bas;ed on an extensive review of the literature, Herrick (1961) 
suggested that the major purpose of teaching l^|||idwriting . is Dhe rapid 
and efficient development of a legible and comfortable tool for 
communication and self-expression. ' 

To study the extent to which handwriting is. used, Templin (1960) 
surveyed 454 adults regarding their'weekly writing activity and concluded 
tiiat handuTiting legibility is important in "both the businass and social , 
worlds. - . ' t • 

Surveys 'of handuiriting instruction (Harris, 196G; Fierric'k 
* ^» # '' 

and Olca^Ia, 1963) shoved substantial agreement that legibility' is tnt 

fundarc-ntji objective of handwri^cing. Developing easily written , ' 

' » . » ' • • * , ► • 

ft ' <, ' ' ' 

handwriting is also considered an essential goal, as it ds this fluency 

which enables an individual *to'-adjust to the purpose of his writing. 

(Dawson et al . , 1963). , i • ' 

*' . * * 

^ <^^though the ultiraata;goal in handwriting is to- develop 

legibility, sufficient ease and^'spep^ ard necessary to keep pace with 

thought flow' and note recording- (Engstrom, 1968)*. Because of the' 

increased stress on higher education; it becomes of greater conseqtience 

that students develop -effic lent no te-taking , skills U'hich invi^lve 

reasonably legible and fluent handwriting, , . 



Practice No. 15^. Teath left-handed students to slant their paper 
{ * ' / 10 the tight to achieve the best sl'ant in 

handwr itiflg, 

! ' ^ . 

Although research has shown that handedness does not -affect 

learning ability/ the fact' remains that it is a right -handed world; 
therefore, the 10 per cent of the school population whp are left-handed 
need 'to receive instruction which can help tliera adjust to this situation 
and develop adequate- handwriting skills (Engstrora 1969) . Earlier, 
Engsttom (1966) noted tbat' the question of the most advantageous approach 
to -writing for ' tne left-handed person is one of the least understood 
problems in education. From, the first mention oit the problem of teaching 
left-handed writers (Zaner, 1915), there have been vatious -studies and 
professional advice to encourage more efficient ways of teaching hand- 
writing to left-handers, A^ter obseVvation and experimentation as a 
handv.Tj.Ding supervisor, iNystrom (1927) suggested the 'turning of the 
*paper clockwise and , using a leftward pysh for the forward slant strokes. 
A suggest ioi1-/Dy Drummohd (1957) was that the lef t-handed ' child will 
learn to write -with greater ease, legibility, and speed under favorable 
tonditions, arid lists one of these as slanting the paper to- the right.' 

The most desirable handwriting procedure fo-r left-handers recommended 

t » » - 

bV Freeman (1954) stat-ed that handwriting should involve downward strokes 

toward the body or nearly perpendicular to 'the edge of the desk. 

' One of the most comprehensive studies ^Engstrom, 1962) which 

surveyed the- relative efficiency of, various ipproach'e's to writing ))i;ith 
t'he left hand was cotidupteS with students in grades^five to €ight\\ 
,Engstro;n noted that 15 different methods of positioning the paper were 
used by the 4ef t-rhanded students. Each of the observed- methods of 
handwriting procedures yas analyzed.. The conclusion was that the 
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techniques which rated highest in' Legibility and fluency involved 
• slanting the ^aper to the right and usin^ an approximate ^0'' arm axfs 
with paper rwling., . ' ^ , * . 



Practice No. 20. Teach students to' reach a rate of speed in 
handwriting appropriate -to grade six. 



Sur^veys in gc5als of handwriting instruction (Harris, 1960; 
Owen, 1954) shoved that speed of writing Vas c<?risidered the least 
important goal. Strick-land .(1957) suggests that the speed of an 
individual's handwriting is influenced by. his health a.nd energy as well 
as by the quality of eye -hand -mind coordination tine student has. been 
able to develop. . She also notes. that genuine purposes for handwriting 
should take care of the problem of 'speed since, ^in the final analysis; 

it is an individual matter. i.' -' .'r.^s-,.- - r- . 

. . • * ' / 

• Suggestions as to handvrriting instruction (Anderson, 1972;/ /' 

» Greene and .P.ett>% 1971) dt> not state 'develaping* speed as a major , 

*", ^' 
objective in handwTiting, and do "ftot raak^ ment ion- of developing kny 

"appropriate" rate of speed. 

Although suggested average- rate- nornis have been derived from 

children's ^writfng (frefemsn, 1954,- ' Grof f , 1961:; Plattor, 1965),^ it- 

would- seem that, in general, children learn best when they progf^ss*at 

*cheir own rate of speed (Engstromj, 1966). • , • ' 



Practice No. 31. Instruct! your students in the physical factprs » 
of correc^t posture and" movement as means to, 
improve handwriting. 



^ The handwriting position in general acceptance in practice and 

Supported by research (Freeman, 1918;. Meyers, 1954) is to use the *pen 

'. ' - . 

or pencil as essentially an extension of the forearm, with the moyement 
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combining vertical 'and -side strolces to produce a moderately slanted 

lexter fprma;tion. It is suggest-ed that the body be in -a pojsition* for 
• <^"^*" . ' ^ ' ' ^ ^ ' ' ; . * ' 

the -foreami to move., freely without^ strain . Lists of ' haridvr iting 

objective's state developing correct pos^ture as-^art of the -handwriting 

program (EdigeT', 1965; Language Arts, 1960; Logan and Logan^ 1967), 

Although "all students should npt .be expected to uTite at the 

^anie rate, each chidd should write with 'a smoothness of m^>vement as 

smoothness is related to fluency in handwriting. 



Practice No. ^0. Teach handwriting on an individual basis, 
giving corrective assistance. 



Individual differences will call for, special attention to^some 
students who need corrective assistance. Unless tne elementary school 
provLcies ciiis inst,ruct^on, often natural, legible handwriting' skills 
will not*' be deveipped or maintained (Yee and Per sonke / 1967) Never- 
theiess^ in a United States surVeV (Herrick and 'Okada , 1963) which 
ex^mia^d the extent to which a planned program for diagnosis and 
remediation of handwriting' difficult ies was conducted in the' schools, 
only 7 per rent of. the respondents' reported -^such -£ program, y 

'Early stucii.es by Cole (1941) in individualizing instruction for 
the correction of specific illeg^'ihilities* dejnonstrated that the \nain 
cause of (difficulty was due to illegibility .of letter forms rattier than 
factors of spacing, slant, or alignjnent. Utilizing techniques where - 
^upiis.^ worked on only.thf letters, tri^t gave them trouble, she conducted 
two studies tfiat argued strongly ''for the individualized technicjue. 
Laurentia (1939) developed an individualized program based mainly -on 
diagnostic procedures, remedial work and motivation.. The conclusions^., 
suggested that motivation was an important element in the instructional 
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program as it 'appeared that once the child was motivated, individual' 
diagnostic and remedial insTruc'tion appeared beneficia^. 

More recent "attempts (Angstrom, 1962; - Larison, 1964) have been ' 
made to pirovide for individualized instruc tion ,in handwriting. Panficular 
handwritijYg problems of individual children were note4 and corrective 
assistance was given. The indications were that, children learn to write 
best when instructional procedures werd individualized and corrective 

assistance given when 'needed. , ' ' 

f * 
' * LISTENING ^ — / ' ' 

In a world in which the patterns for living are constantly 
, changing, there is'a great need for educators to be aware of the 

imp9rtance of listening. The results' of studies since 1926 (Rankin, ^ • 
1928; Wilt, 1950) have led -to the conclusion Chat listening is the most 
frequently Used, language activity in elementary 'School. Burns (L961)' 
found that •students listen for appr£)ximal:ely 158 minutes each school day* 
He stressed the point that this was more time than was spent for any 
c-ther -single activity in the curriculum. ' < 

There are three distinguishable s|:ageS'. involved in the act of./' 
receiving auditory communication: hearing, listening, and auding 
{Andersen; 1964) ^ Hearing ife used tp'designatfe the process by whicii 
speech socinds in the form of sound-waves are received and modified by 
the^ (?ar. Listening refers to the process of. identifying the sounds"; 
recognizing sound sequences -through auditory analysis; and the mental 
recognition and association of mining. Auding is the term used to 
designate the process by which the'' continuous, flow of words is t'r^ns- 
lated into meaning* Auding involves indexing^ making ciompar.isons, noting 
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sequence, forming sensory impressions, interpreting, and appreciating. 

For purposes bf thrs review of tl)e literature, the term 'listening'*, is 

used to 'refer to listening and auding as defined by Andirsen (1964). 

Traditionally, teachers have equated listening with hearing. 

They haVe assumed that what has been'said has been heard and, 

consejqUently , has been understood. They , have, of ten thought that if a 

student has the ability to h^r , he also has the ability to listen 

.(Landry, 1969). However, such authorities in the field of listening 

as Hampleman (1958) suggest that a child must bring a combination o^f 

experience and intelligence to the listening situation. 

It is at this point, where intelligence must be applied to symbols, 
that listening, is distinguished from mere hearing. It is here 
that we discover the focal point to attack in helping children to 
listen better. Children need to be assisted to'use the proper 
techniques tpi? applying intelligence to that which is heard. 
(Hampleman, 1958, p. 49) 

Ayres (1971). comments that, if listening 'ability is to improve, 
education will ^have to assume a large portion of the responsibility for 
'developing good listening skills. Wliile it is to be hoped that the 
,groundwork is;laid at home, critical listening skills aze not acquired 
accideataliy or incidentally — they are taught (Ayres, 1971). 

Holiingsworth (1968) suggests that if a teacher wishes, to have 
an, effective listening program in the elementary classroom, it should 
corttain these basic characteristics: (1) direct ^instruct ion in-lisfening 
skills, (2) reinforcement o^ good listening habits throughout the school 
day, (3) careful listening on the part of -teachers, and (4) awareness* o/ , 
the^ world of ^'ound (pp. 103-104). ^ ' , 

^ A number of, studies on listening^ (Fawcett, 19^6; Lundsteen, 1966; 
Nichols, 1948r Trivette ,.,1961) have revealed the need for. specific 
instruction in listening. Nevertheless, surveys have sho^^m a serious 
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'lack -of available .programs and materials which develop listening skills 
* in the elementary schools (Brown, ,1967; Landry, 1969). HoKever, the \ 
momentous impact of listening competence in all our lives demands that 
-educators place a greater emphasis upon fhis most important language arts 
skill (Elin, 1972). ' * ^ ^ 



Practice No. 2. Provide opportunities- for meaningful listening, 
e.g., listening for details, sequence, critical 
evaluation, etc. - 



Practice No. 12, Provide opportunities for your students to listen 
to each other, e.g., round table discussion about 
personal experiences, hobbies, etc. 



Practice No. 19. Use activities to make students aware of the 
' importance of listening, e.g., keep a log of 

actual time spent listening in one day. 



Practice No. 35. Stimulate students' sense of hearing (auditory 

acuity) by using exercises that make students more 
alert to. sounds.,. e,g. , listening to familiar sounds 
and writing "sound" words,* 



Because of the growing awareness that individuals do have 

i 

potentiality for listening, researchers have investigated' the nature of 

listening and, the success with which listening skills can be learned. 

A major problem facing the researchers has been tHe lack of instruments 

/'' - ' 

with •which to measure this skill. However, a numb(6r of studies have 

/ ^ . 

indicated that listening comprehension can be improved through direct 

instruction* • . 

■/'' . 

Since^few studies presently test hypotheses as to the best 
instructional ipethods *in teaching listening, the {)robl em still facing 
educators is concerned with identifying the most appropriate of these.* 
While experts in the field suggest such methods of instruction as ditect , 



indirect, ihtegrated^and^^clectic wl)icH the teacher may use in the 



han suggestions that students 
and Rae, 1969), 



classroom, textbooks give little jnore 
ought to listen (Browir; 1967; Freshly 

Trivette^ (196i) conducted "a stAi'dy with six f if.th-grade classes 

'tQ determine whether definite training in listening for the main idea, 

' ' ) " ^ 

for details, and to make inf erences ,y4f f ects the child's ability' to • 

listen for these specific purposes./ The conclusion w^s that training 

proved effective, for most of the'^students , Other investigations have • 

revealed similar results. 

A 

An investigation of the differences between various intelligence ' 
factors of "good"--and "bad" listeners and the relationship between 

m 

intelligence factors and listening ^hievement was designed by Plessas 
(1963). Th^ subjects pf this investigation were students" in 15 eighth 
grade classe^ Plessas found that numerical reasoning, verbal concepts 
and language factors were substantially related to listening ability, _ ' 
with a marked correlation" between listening ability and logical reasoning. 
It would appear from . these' results that activities designed ■ to 'develop r . 
listening skills should also develop these aspects of intelligence, ' - 
A study involving 12 fifth and sixth grade classes was designed 
to explore critical listening abilities (Lundsteen, 1966), The' control 

subjects followed the usual curriculum, while the experimental subjects 

t , ^ 

i y 

were presented with instruction in critical listening activities. Measures, 
of critical listening ability showed a 'significant d|i'ferettce in favor of 
the experimental, group, * / '/ 

■ To determine the effects of teachings listening * skills to fourth ' 

' / 

fifth, and sixth grade students-, Fawce'tt (1-^66) involved a population of * 
638 ^tud^nts, The students in the e;cperlmental gtoup. received' instruction ' 



in deVelffping listening skills, while the control group .xiid ^not . fKe ,» 

results indicated that student^ ,who receive listening instruction showed 

significant improvement in listening ability. Fawcett, therefore, 

, » , ' I, 

concluded' that listening ability is a skill which can be improved through 

'■' ' ' ' • / ' 

instruction. The study a^so .indicated that hoys and girls do' not differ 

significantly in- listening ability, „and that reading comprehension is 

significantly related' to listening ability. . - ' 

While there is a lack of research information as to what materials 
to use and how to use them in teaching listening, a numbei; ^o£ writers have 
commented on this aspect of instruction. • Corcoran (1970) points out that 
teacl^eES may take advantage of all the. opport^unities for listening which 
arise throughout the sc^iool day. These opportunities are to-be found' 
during, periods of conversing, sharing ,~iylanning , discussing, reporting, ' 
solving ^roblems^and expressing creative thinking. Endres (1969) further 
suggests that, to enjoy listening, students should be mad.e aware of 
sounds, around t^'em. These include such sounds^ as voices, songs 6f bi^rds, 
musical instruments, and the rustle of leaves. 

To listen for the main idea, Kegler (1956) suggests that students 

keep- lo§s of 'their listening activities, since analysis of these logp can 

, ; ^ ' ' ■ , ' ' ■ ' . ' ^ * • • 

pi^ove 'hel|>ful ip. eyaii\ating listening experiences. Resourc^e books ifith 

activities in the/teachifig of listening Ci^ussell and Russell, 1959; 

Wilt, P957) also- provide useful sugges ti'oqs for the classroom teacher. 



Practice No. 30.- V Use •.audiovisual aids (f,ilms*, filmstrips, records 
; . / and. tapes) as. a means of teaeh^ing listening. 

; ' > ^ ' , ' • ' ■ ''^ . ' - ^ • 

Lists, aftd annotated guides tp 'audiovisual material available 
i i . * • ' 

for the teaching 'of listening include informdtion on f ilms,. f ilms^trips, 

recbrd's/a'oxi tApes (Duker, 1965; Greene and Petty, 1971). These' authors 



suggest thxif such audiovisual /material's csut proViue earf' training, - ' 
mo^vairion' for improving listening, ai\d an opport;unity for Critical ' 
irsrening. Coxcoran (1970; ' farther.'^onunents. tflat , because studeiits^iiavp ' 

a ready access to media , qonvers^^t ion and discussion about radio and \ 

* ' ^ ^ ^ * 

''television programs tan be useful in prroviLdivig opportunities tof* -J^ . ^ 
students to ilste_n ^to each other.. < ^ ' • • . ' - » 



SPEAKING 



Helping children to use speech effectively .and confidently is. 
essential because so much school work i,s done in face^tb-face contacts. 
An individual's personal social and vocational" life is affected by his 
ability to use oral language (Niemann, '1971^ > Speech is also the tool . 
for tiie d.evelopinent of r&utual^ understanding and appreciation ^as it. carries 
overtones of meaning 'which reveal mood, and invites mutual response ^cTnd 
inlertiii^-ini^c of, ideas (Fessenden et al'. , 196^*). ' - ' 

^'As oral language. is the foundatian of the language arts program, 
Funk and,Triplett (1972) suggest that c/assroo^ tecTchers should strive to. 
become more sensitive to each child need for extensive oral language 
development, aad** provide students with systematic instructions. In 
;^iiscussing the language arts , curriculum', DeLa^wter and Eash (1966) 'claim 

that Qral language' teacViers, have leaned heavily upon ihe "improvement by 

? * ^ 1 . ' *. . • 

accident" approa^ch. Their coh(*lusit)n is th^t the development of oral 

^l^nununicat ion skills has* been s^riously^ neglected in relationship , to thel 

' t'imc spent in ofher areas, of the tangtiage art;s» * ' . * 

* An analysis of '54 Language art^ textbooks (Brown, 1967)- revealed ' 

.tlhat, although the texts- explicitly stated that oral commonicatiou should 

be«stressed; actual emphas,is .in -the books as to, methods, of instruction 



I » f ' ' ' , • . ^ . 

V ' , • ' . ' . ^ 39 . . . 

, ^ , 1 * . ' ^' ' • . 

^ . In ' ^ ^ r' ^ 

. was* very minimal*. As a result, Brown concluded that "the el^m^ntary 
.schpol te-acher must look -bejf^nd the tonfines of printed mater^-alB for 
assi$tance in teaching o^ral co{nmunica£ibn". (p, 467)». ^he teacher; who * • 
understands the contribution o^ oral ^-language to th^ development of' * " ' ' - 
* ^otheT^ basic communicAltioh skills is ^better able to utilize the*cransfer 
"potential present in the irrterrelatedness of all communication skills - 
- (Rudclell , .1966) ,7 ft'has,also>been suggested that pr.agress is being t , 
made toward the goals'of speech teaching when the child shows: / 

, . • • " ,v ■ * ^ \ » ♦ ' 

r , , , a growing ^awaretiess o'f both listener^ and speaker; an apprie^ . ^ 
ciatioit of Jthfe ^effects oY^oral language on oneself and others; a 
growing sensitivity* to„ the influence of different purposes for 
. , ' communication on* oral languag'e activity.; afertness to var.ious 
/' ' - clues and cues that are an integral part^ of oral- communication; 

rj and growing ef f ectivfeness in discussion 'as shown by ^n increasing 
awaYehess of thei , importance -o^f courtiesy and relevance as well as 
the respofisibility of knowing vhen %6 speak a^d when to listen. 
(Mackintosh, :i^6rA, p. 12)' . ' - 

^ Several investigations have* 'indi<i^te*d the importance of developing ' 

' ^ * ^. . . . 

>oral l,arigu'age, Strickland's ,(1962)' Study was designed tq> determine the. 
/ ^ -relationshipr between the lise of ^otal language and oral reading, inter^, ^ • 

r ' pretatiqn at \the grade six level. The results indicated a pbsitive 
. * , correlation; A longitudinal study by Loban (1963]^ concluded, that 
, competence in spo^n langu-age appears to ^be a nedessary base f or< cimpetence'k' 

in reading", DeVri^a Xl'970) fpund that when U student A:hleves smooth and 
1,., melodious^ 'speech , he has" achieved the basis for good writing. ' . 

I ' a - r 

.Because or^l expression helps^^to clarify ^|hought ^ well^a^to / 
. ^ commua^ate it, educators should take every opportunity ' to. .provife oral" '||*- 
language- insrtruc lion (Strang, 1972)\ - . • • . 



Pr^ctide ^o, 5, Allow specific, time periods suchp\ spontaneous 
' " '* ' ' ♦ . " speech,.activities as conversation and .discussion. 



/" ' )' \-Brginari/<'I9^9) suggests that, teachers ca'n improve the languase' -A . 

• d ■ v.. . /• . ,., .; . . ^ • 



*Qf children' By ptoviding a ; classtootn va'tmosphere that' allows for * ; 

dLstus,sion and sharping' through talk.; In setting/up such a learning 
^situation, the teacher is encouraged to estc^blish rules 'cid'nduct^ and 

provide guidaftpe . f ar l^lp'ing student^ learn 114^"' to control themselves. . 

' OditfT educatbf/S. (Barnlup^^pand Hainan; 1960; Potter and ^Andersen, 

196i\) have encouraged the d^v^x?pment of cconv^tsation* skills' as a metT^od 



jof Speech;; 'tmprovemeqt , as^weil as a'm^ans of achieving and m>ain training 

good 'human relations. SinCe 'there is no formal audience In spontaneous 

i^peecli Jcti^-ities, :^seif-con^^iousness is less of./an inhibiting influex^e 

(Way, i96'7-X.; - \\ / . ' ' - 

^ > : \ : ' . ./ . ' - . ' ' 

.Practice I^IqI' S. . Use informal dramatization ^ctivitips -to ^eocourag^e , 
, , ' creative speaking..' < - 

- ; . ^ ^ , ' ' 

^ Side Ci969) staXes that creativ'e drama fs ah rmpdrtant phaaerof - 

oral work as dialogue^is one of t-he elements. Allen (L968) suggests - 

/ ' ^ ' , ' ^ ' 

that, in addition* to ^encouraging cr^tive speaking, dramatic Activities 

provide'^ students* with acceptable outlets for .theia: emotions. Opportunity 

;ls also provided to* observe the response of p.eople and to respond In 

tur:a. Alien a Lso^ states that., beaause id(^as and experiences are 

combined with emotional attitudes, st:ud^i^n>ts select words" and ''phrase^ 3oi 

that they can communicate .Jeeling^s . ' All these processes fielp them' , 

expres55 themselves orally ^n ^orderly;, acceptable and cr eat ive. ways. / 

' - ' ^ I' > ' . .<'n ^ 

Tiiis point of^'view is supported by Way (r967) who fe«ls"that stfidents'^ 

^ ' ,s , ' ' ' • ' - ' 

fypeech tan beconi'o more creative as they learn how to ^hink emotionally 

r^athe'r thMn just -\nteJLlectually .^v Informal di^ama;,^cti\^t ie5^ motivate • 

studehls and give them a feeling of peV'Sqnal freedotif which' of ten allays , 



cheJr< to 4spoak nu)i;r Lndcpend'on tl^y and creativeJy (SpoJ in, 1903) » 



Fractice^ No. *23* ' Teach discussion skills and^ provid^ situations in 
' ^ which these slcills may be utilized* 

< ' \ ' . ; \ > , ' ^ ^ ^ 

- Accor'ding to Kemp (1970),' students^ do riot automatically kn6w how 

to us^ discussion skills, but need to be iristructed in these* skills .and 

given ppportunity to'apply them. Discussion involves group process; 

therefore, a teacher who has an understanding , of som^ of the elements t 

^ i 

q£ group process will lie better able to instruct istudehts in its use ' 

(Beauchamp, 1964; Gorman, 1969). .Stressi^g' one specific skill at a 

time and providing activities in whitih this can ,be utilized would appear 

to be a more ef>fective teaching technique Jthan stfessitig many discussion 

skills in .one lesson (Fessenden et al., 1968).^ further, providing 

situations for discussion of ten gives jstudents opportunities for speaking 

w^iqh involve interaction and provide for constructive evaluation (Tiedt 

and Tiedt, '1967). v ' f ' . ^ • 

* ' • * ^ * 

Practi-ce No. 37. Have your students participate in such activities 
^ ' » as buzz sessions and brainstorming • ^ ^ 

" ' An^ activity such as a? buzz session provides opportunities for 
active involvement (Gorman, 1969). The use of Jfhe small group provides 
th'e kinds of interaction 'that encourage students to think and speak. 
In addition^'embaxriassment sometimes caused by an audience is removed. 

Brainstorming iriyo.lves generating an extensive Aumber of ideas 
as solutions tp a problem and suspending criticism or evaluation until 
later (Pf eiff er and Jon^s,- 197lJ.\This activity, developed by Osborn 
♦(1957) aims at ^timiflating the active imagination. The technique is 
designed to produce a multitude of ideas within a. short period of time 
as t^ie«entire ^ro'up^works on the solution of a problem, the improvement 
of an object, or' the exploration of a topic to suggest solutions. 



changes or id^as (Phitl^ps, 1966)/^ 



. SPELLING ■ . 



* For Qver half' a century, a great deal of 'e|Cort has -been^ 
expended on' resp^rch in t;»ha' area of "sp^l^^ing, Th'e ^earlfer *researcfi j/^ 

, however, lacked three elements that distinguish today's res^a^-ch*: ■ ' 

.(!•) the content and techniques 'oide^criptivV linguistics , (2) th^ , 
benefits of computer-based data processing, ancl (3) the mode^rn v:^ews^ 
oV: "structured lear^ii'ig" (Hanna, Hanna," Berquist , Hodges aWd Rudorf ,^ . 

' 1966, p. 60)'. \, ; . • . 

According to Horn '(1969)', the ultimate goal' in spelling 
instruction is to', enable students td s*pell correctly th^ words heeded 
bCrCh in and ou ts;Lde.jr schoo I , ' in their present student status and later 

^as Nterate adults (Honi, 1969, p. 1283). To do this, the "te^acher is 
faced with 'the p'roblem, of wrtich ^^o^ds to teacfi.^* Early studies. ^ * 
(Chajicellor,, 1910 ^(Vyre^ , 1913,) Resulted, in iists;;^j?f frequently , . 

occurring words in adult vocabulary. A more -comprehenfe^ive lisf was ^ ^ 

, . , • . . * < . i " 

compiled 'by Horn (1926) in A Basic Writing Vocabulary ,^ -^which was cbraposed 
>. ' , ^ r} y^ * .If/* ' ^ • . 

of the'lO,pOQ most 'frequei;;itly occurring' words'. ' /}f l,a,ter study by 
Thorndike and Lor^^ (1944) 'resulted ''in^SOjOOO frequently occurr ing., words 
Since these studies w^re based on adult vocab.ula,f y , they did npt indicate 
those words xmost use5 by* chilc}ren. »The chief study of children's word 

. ' ' \ I ' i ' : ' • ; ^ \^ 

usage (Rinsland, 1945)', resulted .in*' a li^t 6f cjiiltlren* s basic v^taBulary. 
To determine *t he extent^ to whic^h changes occur in^i^ord u^agQ,^ .Uolling^>^9rth 
(1965) 'compare.d words' used in writing in the? ,^axly ^1960,^, s „ana the list 
copvpiiedt Uy H'prn in 1926^- Of thQ 1 ,245 .separate .wonrds compared 1 ;023 
were coim^ot; to-^feo-bl) lists. t * - ' / " V'*' ?^ ^-v ^ ^ 



43 



In addition to the concern with change in word usage, another 

instruct iorial problem involves Che amount' of overlay between^ the Words 

needed by adults and children. An. examination' of data- by Horn ^1969)" 

\ - " \ ' ' , ' " . 

reported on adult ''writing' vocabula^ry ^nd thq "writing vocabulary of 

children indicated a considerable overlap, Thom^B Horn con^pared t;^he 
2,999 highest frequency words of ' the ^Rinsland (1945) list with Horn's *• 
(1926) list of 10,000 words and-?it2gerald's (1951) list of 2,j550 words. 
^The'' conclusion was that a total of*2,39^ words were. common to all thtee. 
lists, ' ' ' . , 

A group study (Hanna et al,, 1966) coqduct-ed at Stanford 
^University investigated the consistency between phonemes and grapfienJes 
in -over 17,000 words. A computer analysis showed that individual 
phonemes are repr^esented by predictable grapheme options more than 



80. per cent of the' time when position and stress of syllables are tak^h 

into accounts - The second phase of the' study, directed the tomput^r to — '\ 



/ 



spell from phonemic cues all 17,000 weirds in the selected sample on the 
basis of rules derived from the first analysis. The' results were that 
89.6 per cent of the individual phonemes were correctly spelled; however,/" 
only 49 per cent o£ the words in the sarSple were spelled correctly, 
37.^2 per cent were spelled with one error, 11.4 per^cent with two errors, 
and 2,3 per cent with three or more errorSs On the* ba'sis of these studies, 
the researchers concluded that the 'spelling phpriemes of the American- ' 
English language are much more highly consistent than -believed b^ , 
previous reSsearcheri^ . . '"^ " 

Y Hodges (1965) .suggests that an effective program- of spelling 
neeSs to cdnsider t-hree factors (1) -the subject matter involved, 
(2) the nature of the learner, and' (3) the 'kinds' of InstructiOnaL 



practices which' can effectively help the student to acqifire understand- 
ings of his language and to develop competencies 'in-uaing ir. To be a 
successful .teacher of Spelling, Blake (1970) suggest^ that teachers do 
the following; (1) acquire a clear understanding of def iaitions , ' ^•^ 
terminology, and concepts used in spelling instruction, (2) realize , • 
that chil-drcfn learn to spell*best by various ^lethods, and (3) develop 
Knowledge and understanding underlying the potential contr ibut ion. of 
various^ iiiJst rue tional approaches. Other educators (Greene And. Pet ty , 
*Iv7i; GroCje, 1966; Horn and Otto, 1954) emphasize - the i:!npor_.tarice 

^jrr^cc: spelling and endeavoring co. spell correctly. A study 
cy Grjtne (1966) vhich involved lourtL, fift^h, and sixtla grade 
students, V Investigated the effects* of a "spelling conscience" in a 
spelling program which included- proof-reading, spelling lists, teacher- 
dictated story, *pupil self-evaluation , and 'teaching ranking of academic 
conijcience. Grothe concluded that, the jjperat ion" of a "spelling conscience 
is dependent i^on intellectual a±>ility and a<;ademix: achievement;- ^nd 
that "spelling conscience"* is not * maintained at a'^eonsistent level' of 
operation. """^ ' , ; - . 

Hanna and, Hanna (1965) state that , because the En^^dsh language 
Ls a living;, changing, aiKi/ expand ing communication medium; educators must^ 
face three facts: - - ^ ^' 

(1) that tilery is no longer one single acceptable- pronunciatioLP 
for a given word; (2) the orthography verv'often does not conform 
to the speech habits of large fiumbers of people; and (3) ther^ 
' is little likelihood that English orthography will be altrere^ to 

confortn to each new change in, pronunc iat^lorir. ' (Hann^ "arid Hanna, 
' 1965, p. 758) ^ ' ^ ' . — • ' 

^ • * r 

Therefore, teachers^ought to be aware that pronounciag words -for spelling 
purposes as nearly as possibl^^^in conformity to tht2 orthography may be ' ~ 
'.an aid to the student in his effort to relate phoneme -to grapheifae^ . ' 



However, the teacher yho attempts -to insist that the student carry over 
his orair precision" in writing words to speaking words will fight a losing 
battle. ^ , \| 

Although a great deal of progress has been made in spelling 
research, a statement made by ,Foran (1934) over three decades ago is 
still an appropriate summation; "Thi's does not imply that there are 
not problems' awaiting solution. . . . further reseatch is necessary even 
now to solve the many problems which remain in the -teaching of spelling'* 
.(p. 2). . ' ' ' . . 

Practice No. 6. Use the "Test-Study/' method when teaching spelling, 
e*g., pretest, study words misspelj.ed, posttest. 

study by Horn (1919) indicat^- that children already know many 
words on^spelling lists, and that 75 per cent of available instructional 
time woiild be wasted if children were obliged to study every one of the 
listed words. ' ' ^ ■ 

In response ta Horn's "study, a large-scale attempt "to as'sess 
the merits of the "Test-Study" plan (pretest, study words misspelled, 
posttest) and the "Study-Test" plan (study, test, study, retest) was. 
made by Kilzer (1926).. Upon, completion of the study, Kilzer urged the . 

adoption of .the 'test-study method on the grounds of its superiority in 

.• * * ' ^ ^ 

iipmediate recall and its more economic use of time. Evidence resulting 

from research by Fitzgerald (1951) also favqred the test-study plan as 

the most efficient and satisfactory approach to .teaching . specif ic words 

and achieving the objectives of the spelling program. 

To compare the efficiency .of the test-study and study-test 

methods in teaching spewing, Ledb^tter /1959) randomly divided A98- 

second grade students into an experimental (test-study) group and a 

. • 57 



icontrol (study-test) group. All students worked with the same spelling , 
lists and were instructed by. tha.same teacher. ' The results of the study , 
.^showed the test-study method to have, a statistically significant ^ 
. advantage over the study-test method. LWbetter also concluded that 
deficiencies in teacher supervision work' to the disadvantage of the test- 
study method. Therefore, teachers should be involved in individual iz.ed 
supervision and instruction during the study periods. 

Working with second and 'third graders in 27 schools; Reid^and 
Hieronymus (1963) investigated the relative efficiency' of five methods' 
'Of teaching spelling. These involved; (1) test study method, (2) work- 
book method, (3) word perception, method, with, test, (4) word perception 
method, without test, and (5) pi;oof -reading and <:orrection method. . 
Although Reid arid Hieronymus were unable to find a truly d.ecisive 
superiority of any one method, they did conclude that the test-study 
method and perception ipethod (without test) appeared to have an advantage 
over all- others. The workbook method and the proof-reading and correction 
method <they found/provided the poorest results'. ' ^ 

, Based on research evidence, the large majority of expert opinion 
suggests, that the test-study method be used for the most effici^enf 
spelling ^instruction (Kuhn and Schroeder^j 1971 ;V Greene "and Pet ty^. 1971 ; 
Sherwin, 1969). ' . ' • - 

1 

Practice No. -16. .Have your students /correct their own spelling tests/^ 

' Learning to spell is viewed by -most educators as. a perceptual 
process. Therefore, .the merit .of the self-corrected test approach in 
which each child corr^ts his own spelling test* while, the teacher reads - 
the correct spelling'of thd word may be viewed, as a contributing factor 



8 



.in perceptual development ?Kufin and Schroeder, 1971) » It i6 interesting 
to note that two decides earlier, Sibson noced^ that '*it saems safe' to 
conclude that reinforcement by' external correction or checTc is a very 

^significant, if not an essential variable -for improvement in perc'eptual 

- judgments" . (p. 416). , ' ' . - 

♦ -i 
Research by Thomas Horn in 1947 established -that the corrected 

test alone will contribute from 90 per cent to 95 per cent of the 

achievement resulting frpm the combined effort of the pronunciation 

exercise, ccrrecteci test and study'(Horn, 1947 , p. .285).^ H$ suggested 

that one of the reasons for the efficiency of the self-corrected test 

technique* in' learning to spell may be that It utilizes all -types of 

imagery — visual, auditory and kinesthetic — and emphasizes visual and 

auditory imagery during student self-Correction. A study by Hibler 

(1957) -also suggested that having stucje'nts correct their own spelling * 

tests is ah effective method of learning to spell. The.results of a 

study by Ernest" Horn (1960) indicated that 80 per cent of spelling 

learning results from students marking their" own work right away. *; 

Because of this evidence, he suggests that tests should he regarded hot 

only as measures of spelling achievejnent , but should be used as a 

valuable learning exercise in which the student deteriftines his errors ' 

and the teacher assists in determining his weaknesses. Horn further 

iefnphasizes the import^nc^ of his findings by stating that, whert , corrected 

by the students and th^ resul ts^ properly utilized, the test is -the most 
^ • , ' - * * 

fruitful single learning activity' per . unit of time that has ^yet been 

developed. * / 

. ' * , *' < . . 

The purpose of an investigation at th*e fourth and. sixth grade 

levels (Kuhn and Schi^oeder,' 1971) was to determine the ef f ectivejiess of ' 



using 'l^th the visual and auditory senspry modes as' opposed to using 
6n,j^y the auditory mode in stude.rit feelf-checking of spelling tests*- 
Since the students^ scores .on^ the .words employed ifi the orai-rvisual 
approach was greater, the researchers tecommerided that, all teachers 
respo.nsible- for spellir\g instruction should give serious consideration 
to using a combirved ojral -visual procedure. However, even though the 
oral-visual approach resulted in stibstant^ial improvement > students 
still showed a need for improvement) in average spellirfg achrievement , ♦ 
whicii suggests the need for continued eff^ort on the part of teachers ' 
to emphasize student concentration during self ^correction. 

In summary, Christine and Hollingsworth (1966) ^ stress that, 



l^c 



using the selj^correc ted test procedure -orovides the child with a 
"knowledge of the results which serve as a reinforcer that is likely to 
cause the child Co rjnake the correct- response to-* the .same stimulus in 
future spelling operatioris*' (Chrfstine and , Hollingsworth , 1966, pr 565) • 



Practice .No. 10. Teach students' Co uSe a specific ^tudy mfethod^in 

' learning to spell, e',g., look, iihinkj write, check. 



Practice No, 27. Supervise ^elf-study sessions in spelling, giving 
itidividu^al* instruction' in the study of words^. . 

'More' than '40 ;5^ars ago, Gates (ii931) suggested that * the-' effective 
nes^ o5 any spelling plrogram depended to a great .extent upon the teacher'' 

'i 

zealousn§S5 in supervising' self-study sessions. Following comprehensive 
research studies with elementar}^ -students , Thomas ^orn' (1969)' concluded 
tha't poor ' study habits are one of the most <;om(nGnn causes of^poor spelling 
achievement. ^ 

Two of the Recommendations ma^e by Campa^ale^ (1962) concerning 

* ' • > * \ ' ■ ' 

the most efficient methods for 'teachingNspelling, were that a systematic 



* . • 

stu^ method should- Be taught and spelling lessons should^ adjusted ' 
to the individual student^s rate**of growth. This reconmendation is 
reinforced by the findings of .a three-year study by Eisman (1963) which 
indicated that grade six students receiving individualized instrjuction 
were, on the average, 0.8 to ll5 grades higher in rfpellin^ than those 
receiving group instrxict ion. , ' * . 

One specific study method is the look,' think, write, check 
method. Carroll (1964) suggests that too many study methods have over- 
emphasized the- learning of visual, printed stimuli. Hanna and Hanna 
(1965) agree with this notion and comment that teachers 'should encourage 
students tq t^ke full advantage of all the sensorimotor equipment ^hey 
have available and bring it to bear on analysis and study of spelling ^- . 
words. • . * 

Indications that using multisensory experiences contributes to 
the development of more accurate perception of a spelling word have been 
mentioned previously. in a stud^ by 'Kuhn and Schroeder - (see Practice No* 
16). Another investigator (Radaker, 1963) hypothesized that elementary 
children who receive training In the "creation of images" would score' 
higher in spelling achievement than would ch'ildren without such training. 
"Image 'practice" consisted of haying a subject Scrutinize a word to note 
the letter sequence 'and then close his eyes and try to arouse an imdge 
of the word in "large, glossy, black letters on a white background."* 
While the flndingis* were inconclusive, the researcher felp that the imagery 
practice tksulted in* fairly' uniform improvement in spelling. It was 
•also noted that imagery can be trained in a. relatively short period of 
time.^^ More research is oT>vlotisly needed in this area. 

<Clea^ly, however^, all jchildren will i)ot be able to take, full 



advantage of^ raul tlsensory experiences in* learnfftg to spell, as some 
children ^re physiologically limited in one "or rao're of the sensory 
mechanisms,' aad-^1 chi'ldren do not learn iii .precisely the same way; 
These students need to be helped « to .develop strategies for learning 
spelJj^tng v?ords whi^h' are ba^ed upon tht^ sensory modes which are 
available' to them (Hodges, 1965). ^ ' 

Practice. No, 32. Use proof-reaiding of written work, as an instruc- 
tional device in teaching spelling, e.g., stlidents 
proof-read own compositions and concentrate on 
studying words they misspell, . ' 

V, * _ "7 

t - ^ 

An early investigation by Tireman (1924), concluded that- proof -r \ 
reA^j0(ng was an inefficient instructional • device for teaching spelling 
because students overlook many of the words misspellied in their writing. 
However, a study by F^ascrh (1965) - indicated that, grade six students 
^ould be taught to ptoof-read for spelling errors/- ITwo years later, 
Personke and Knight (1967) repojrted ^the results of a situdy designed to • 
determine' the importance at the grade six level of proof-reading fon} 
spelling errprs (see practice No, 11), Evidence from^the study suggested 
tliat boys whcra7ere taught techniques for proof -rea^ding in spelling, made 
significantly fewer errors than thase who did nat receive such instruc- 
tion. The evidence for the girls was not conclus^ive, *It would Appear 
that there is no current conclusive evidence .that proof-reading practices 
specif ically, designed to teach spelling are effective at the grade six 
lev^eL. Oh the other , hand, the finding that this procedure has merit ^for 
some, boys suggests the potential usefulness of this technique on an 
individualized . basis.. , * — » 
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he words which make up a 'sjtudent '^s vocabulary are the tools 



by ^hlch he lives, thinks, 'and learns,; 'therefore, educators . I 
should be aware, of the importance of i>roviding opportunities for . 

vocatular^ devefopment (Ffessenden et al'. , 1968).' Mauree *Applegate ' 
(1960) 'pi^efaces a discussion of vocabulary development activities by 
< saying: "Since words make ^11 the difference, children should meet them 
in ,suph pleasant ways that they will welcome new words as new worlds" 

(p; 33). The importance of vocabulary develQpment can still be summarized 

y 

today in an earlier statement by Strickland (1957): "If children are to' live 
ric^hly, ^nd lay hold on their intellectual inheritance, they need vast 
resources in words and meani ngs to draw iipon" (p. 238). 

^ A review, of the literature indicates that numer'ous vocabxilary 
studies have investigated the relationship between the development of , 
vocabulary , and* read irtg skills (Gates y~-l 962'' |.oban, 1963; Strickland, 
1962; Wozencroft^, 1964). Others., h^ve been designed to measure the size 
of children^S' speaking and writing voeabiiTaries (Ames, 1964*^ Lorge and 
Chall, 1963; - Seashore, 1948).«- While there appeals to" be a lack, of 
research guidance on which to b^se these opinions and suggestions, 
(Educators stress the importance of Vocabulary development and. provide 
>, ^ suggestions for metilods of instr^uction (Applegate , 1960; Fe'ssenden et al., 
' \96h;- Pooled, 1946; Smith, t972)-. ^ ^ ' * , ' ^ 



' Practice No. 7. Use multisensory kinds of activities to help • 

: students develop sensory vocabulary (tasfe, smell, 

. ' sound , etc..) . ' c 

The yoifd "experiepce" is one of the most, important .facets of 



.jnultisensory teachiiig-i -Maire 't.han 20 years ago> Watts (1947) noted 'that 

t5hV>enrichment of experience fs a-, more, effective way of^ increasing 

concentration on formal exWcisf s ^ti-the use .pf words, for which a need 

is not "^^rsorially felt: DeLawter and "feash (1*966) stated:, 
^, ^ / . \ ^ 

Xh^ vo^'^bulary of a chilci' 3eems tp be\ quite heavily relat<al' to 
his *enyi]|?gnment. ' An. abundance of "^f ir^t hand experiences is a ' 
m^jor facdir in the 'use of a. varietV\of''words. Children rarely \'' 
• /• use words .wliich have no personal |*elev^nce to- their own lives. 
. \ \ '(DeUwter1ind*:^sh, 1966, \p. '691) ' ' ^ - ' 

\_ ■ Results of 'the., longitudinal study by Lbban\(l'963) with children ' 

kindergarten Chrough'gradfe six suggested that tKfe uSe of vocabulary in 

writing ability is related to socioeconomic ' position and- that providing 

children with more 'sensDry experiences helps to bridge thp gap between 

the writing vocabalaries. of various socioeconomic groups,' Since 

additiohal learning apparently resuljts .when more 'than one sensory response 

has become part of the learning experience, multisensory activities which 

^seiftitize children to texture, shape, color, volume, pitch,. odor and ' ' 

taste may be used to provide experiences from which children can develop 

meaningful vocabularies (Fraziei:, i97Q; Spolin, 1963), Otto and Mann' 

(1968) suggest that ^teachers should provide the types of activities wjiich 

"unmuffle" the' students' senses §o that *^coiranunicatio;i may develop, 

Practife Np. 29. Provide activities *in which students use hew 

vocabu^lajy ±x}, specific speaking* and. writing"* - ^ 
sititations. " ' ^ ' , ^ ' 

Watts (1947) suggests that successful vocabufary growth is 

dependent on the enlargement of experience in using.^words. A comprehensive 

study of elementary children's vocabulary "by Seashore (i948)/indicated ' 

' -* • ^ ' , . 

that children should have lots of chafices to use^ words, a? speaking and 

writing vocabularies. are 'much' smaller than understanding vocabularies. 



In his- study on thought and language, Vygl^sky ' (1962) -investigated the \ . 



development of word meanings through an' associati\^e bond'. He suggests 
that experience with. Words -provides ifteahlngs whic^ r^esult, ill greater- 
vocabulary for cqmmunication . ' 'Educator,^also eri\pj^a§i*z| the need for 
providing activities' in which stmdents active^^y use ne^ votabuia-ry 



•(•Fraz'ier, 1-970; Smith, 1972;-. . ' ' 



Practice No. 18. ' Teach dictionary usage as a^source for finding . 

more precise vpcabulary for use in expressibnal^ 
activities. " ' ' . . 

Practice .No. 33.* Teach dictionairy usage As- an aid^ to pfr6|auncia'tion ' 
and meaning. ' • ' < 

2-.' -* . ■ : • . . • ' - \ ■ • 

Practice No. ' 38.- En'cour'age yojur* students tp use the Thesaurus a^*' 
J ■ ' - ' 'an aid to* building vo*cabula"ry . 

' - , ■ / , f 

After surveying the educational scene, Frinsko.and Drew (1972) ^ 

'cx6nciuded: / • - ^ ' 

I'l^doubtedly , the assigning of independent^ research tas^s to children 
Cii the elementary school' ha'^- been based on thie assumption .that they 
*were capable of ptoceeding on their own with little if a'ny -guidance 
or specific* iYistruction from the teacher. (p. 76) i 

Although ,thi'^ statement m^y not applv to all teachers, it doei5 emphasize- " 

Diie, importance of providing childrerj Vith experiences that will .enable 

them to -.develop insights into t.he composite nature of res,earch sk^ills. 

" ' study by Mowet and 'Barney (196^) was designed to determine^ the 

most important dictionary skills which should'be taught to students;'.' .The 

subjo^-^ts for tfe stad>* Were recommend.ed by publishing companies- a^ leading 

ajjtnoritie^s on dictionary usage.- .An instruiftent of 61 items, was designed ^ 

to ineasure the ^importafic'e of teaching Various .dictionaty skills as 

^related to the five areas 'o/ pronunciation, location, spelling, meaning 

^and- facts concerning histoVy* and structure of^ ^th^^dictionary-. Xhe results 



indicated that all of the skills in location, meaning and spelling'/yere 

, considered to be' impottant. to krtqwi In the area of pronunciation skills 

all but two items were judged ^s- important . Qf the sev.en skills in\ 

hl.l^tory 'and structjjr.e, orily two were judged as being ev^n slightly 

important. As^ a conclusion to theit survey, Mower and Barney devel^p^d 

a priority,^scale^^:^r teaching .die tionary Skills-. ' * * 

***** ' ^ ^ ' ^'^l, ' ^ 

, , A mora recent article by Barney (1^72) suggests that vocabulary 
Is one of the strangest communication tools and that it is important to 
teach^ dictidn^ry skills as an aid to vocabulary development. 

Conscipus at^fention to the meaning ol words and to their / 
usefulness for the expression of ideae is imperative. (Smith', 1972).' ^ • 

t ' 4 ^ » ' ' i 

• - , ffv ' . ' 

Often student^s^re able ^ to communicate generalizations \biXt are unable to 
^express, themselves more, specif icaliy. Hunter (1968) sliggests\that ^ 

students be encouraged to use^ a thesaurus to develpp more vivid and 
* expressive^' vocabulary. The importance of using the dictionary ^ and* 

thesaurus as' aid,s in building vocabulary, is currently empHasized in " 

language ^rts publications (Sh(^res and Snoddy , |1971 ; ^Bar.ney, 1972,; 

Funk ^nd Ji^ipletf, 1972).- ' ^ ^ | 



Chapter 3, ^ 



DESIGN' OF THE STUDY \ 



This 6t\|dy was designad'to investigate the teaching practices in 
the' language arts of teachers at the grade six level. Specifically, the 
, study wa's designed to answer the following questions: ^ 
1- What uis the frequency of use by teachers at the grade six level^ 

of selected classroom language arts teaching practices? ^ 
2, Are there significant differences in f requencyiiof use of ' selected 
classroom language arts teaching practices in terms of selected - 
"teacher characteristic^? ! 
^-^ To answer the second question. Four null hypotheses were 

investigated in this* study; r^-^ > ^ ' ^ . 

/ HqI: There will be' no signif decant difference in frequency ojE^use 'of 

selected classrooig. language a^rs teaching -prac'tices between male 



and female teacher**; 



Ho2: There *\>ill 'be no significant difference- in" frequently of use af 



selected classxaom language arts ^teachipg practipe$ ai^rig 
* . teackefs wf tj(i \i^arying ndmbers of university courses in the 
language aiTtfe. and related areas - . . ' ^ 

Ho3: There will be no. significant dif;f erencejfiTi*f requency t)f>use of 
^ selectiBd classroom language arts teaching practices- among ' . 
t;eadieri^with "varying 'years of teaching, experience, • * ' 
.HqA; There will be no Vi^ificaiit difference in f requency^ of use of 
3electejd ianguage, arts teidhing pr^tices among teachers with 

' ■ : - ^ '55^ . ' ^ . ' " . ■ ' ^ 
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vairying numbers \of/*in-$ervica courses in^ language arts.- 
' .'A ' In this chapter , ar desgriprion of-the subjects' involved, the 
methods used to cbllect'^v^the dati, 'the procedure©; fallowed ^ and t'he 
. method..^:of dat|; analysis we^^e presented under the following . headings': 
..Subjects, Instrumenf ^Brocedyrfes, and An^ysis pt okta, . 



Ml 



Subjects* 



in- order to survey the. language arts teaching practices iw 
^rade six, a selection of the subjects wa,S; made ^as Tplluws^, A list , 
was obtained of all the public el4jentary schools "of Calgary, Albert a 
(Calgary S6hoo],' District No*/ 19) . /.TMs list ' compriseH 122 jelementary 
schools with the exception Qf twa Hhose ^grade sij^ teachers had partlci- 
pat^ in the validation , of the survey used in this study • (T?his ' 
varidatlod wii:! be described In detail in the section oh the fftstruiii^nt ' 
which appears later in this chjpter.) The (jlalgary School Board w^is 
urj^ljle to* provide specific current information 'as td the a<itual number' 
of t-ea<;h£rs providing, language arfs instruction at the grade, six level. . 
Howler a current list pf teachers* in each elementary 'school was . * 
-^obtained. Mi interpolation^ from this list as to the number of teachers 
likely to be teaching langiiag^ arts was made. An atpprafir late number of 
survey instruments :was -failed to the principal of .feach of the l^Q schools 
on the list. A' covering letter (seej^Appendix B) was -enclosed, requesting 
that '-one copy^^l^h^ Iristrumen^b'e dlstribut.^ to "each teacher on the' 
staff wliq w^y presently, teaching t>V^ classes o£ grade six 

(levels 13 and 14) language ^rVs." ^ Qf th^ 1^0. schools which received th4^ 
^^survey .Instrur&ent, returns were received from 99$^ox.8"2^5 per ,cent. A . 
total of i80,'Or' 75.3 per cent, returns weref/r ece ivied f rotr^the 239 7 



teachers. All of-rhese returns were -usabl.e < 



INSTRUMENT 



• ,In ordbr to investigate th,e teaching practices in the langjuage ' 

/ " ' ' ^ ■ ■ • * 

ar^s of teachers at the grade six level, it was necessary to develop an . 
mstrtiment which would survey these practices. Since no conmercially 
pubii<^^ or exper imentaX^ly devised instrument of this nature could be 
found, a survey rating scale. An Analysis of Language Arts Teaching 
Practices at the Grade Six Level (-see Appendix 3)*, was developed by 
the investigator for" this study. 

• .This rating scale is aii inquiry form consisting of AO teaching 
practices Selected as being representative of different language arts 
teacnlng practices rouna m grace six classes. To develop this instru- 
ment, 69 practices (see Append ix^ A)' were, drawn from an extensive study 
of the research and professional writings in'^ tne languarge arts. The 
practices wer.e cl^osen as being gener.ally applicable to any teaching 
situatiori, representative of the instructional areas of creativity-- 
creative \Titir:g, functional writing, granimar and usage, handwTrit ing , 
.i^Lvrung; Speaking,- speliingy and vocabulary/ Itens were then developed 
to surv.ey each practice. No attoihpt was made to eliminate current 
pract ices Vhich research evidence suggested might be inappropriate. 

Ino 69 survey items were reviewed and critiqued by several * 
in-service teacners and curriculum specialists, as well as graduate 
sfu^dehts and _^un i vers ity professors whose special field is- language arts. 
These , respondents were also asked to rank the items in each instructional 
area as-to triei r importance- of the pract ice*, f or inclusion'in the final 
instrument.^ Revisions in terjos of tpese evaluations were made and the 
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items fajjked. as most important in each area were selected for' inclusion ' 
in the 'final ^(Xsiem survey instrument. 

These 40 items we^e-^laced on^the final survey instrument . in' 
random order based o^Ka table of ^'rat^flr-numbei:s^ (Games and KUre, 1967)* 
X-^^espon^bnts were asked to rati^each item oh a five-poine- rating scale. 

spondents requested that each item be rated in 
Ich^ the practi^ waS" used : 
5' - Extensively ^^"^ 
'4 - Frequently 
3 - Sometimes 
2 - Seldom 

1 - Not at all , \ ^. 




"^Dace was also provided for teacher comment, 

X An introductory section was developed which was designed to 

gather sOi^ect background data, introduce the instrument, and provide • 

directions f^ making responses (see .Appendix B) . The -data collected - 

\ _ • 

in this section included sex, university courses in language arts and 

related areas, in-service language .arts courses, and teaching experience. 

PROCEDURES 



Following the analysis and subsequent revision of 'the survey 
items, copies of the final survey instrument-, An Analysis of Selected 
Unguage Arts Teaching Practices in Grade Six, were sent by the investi-' 
gator to the 120 public elementary schools • A cov^ing letter accompanying 
the survey instruments requested that they be returned withto two weeks. 
Prior to the end of the two-week period, the investigator personally' 
contacted each principal of a school for which surveys had not been ^ 



received. All usable completed returns were received wit'hin t,he two- 
week tisie period. , - 

ANALYSIS OF- THE DATA 

Responses of teachers to the items requesting demographic data 
were tallie^l and a percentage distribution' was calculated. A .similar 
-tally was made and a percentage distribution calculated with respect to 
the responses of teachers to each* of the 40 survey items. 

The- nonparametric chi square test (Siegel, 1956) was used to 
determine the significance of the differences in frequency of use of 
selected classroom language arts teaching practices in terms of selected 
personal and professional teacher characteristics. Four null hypotheses 
were tested in this study. 

'In order to test the first null hypothesis, which was concerned 
wirh frequency of use of selected .classroom language arts teaching 
practices between male and female teachers, the total male teacher 
responses were calculated fpr the rating a^^signed to each of the ^0 
survey items. .A similar calculation was made for all female teacher 
responses, Chi square was used to' test this null hypothesis. i 
To determine the distribution of university courses in language 
arts aod -relate areas, a tally was made^and-a percentage disCributibn 
was calculated.* The mode was determined and those teachers with fever 
than four university courses were identified as Group I. Those teachers 
with four .or more university courses in language ax^s and r^ated ^reas 
.were -identified as Group Ii; The total (?roup I responses Were calculated 
for the rating assigned to' each of the 40 survey. items. A similar 
calculation was .made for Gfoup II. ..To/test thi^/feecond Iriuli .hypothesis, \ 
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Which was concerned with, the frequency of use of selected language arts 
'teaching practices among teachers ^j^ith varying numbers of university 
, courses in language arts and relared areas, chi square^ was used^ 

(:hi square was also used to test the remaining two hypotheses/ " 
Hypothesis three 'was concerned vith differences in frequency of use of 
selected classroom language arts -teaching practices among teachers with 
varying years of teaching experience. Hypothesis four was concerned 
with difierences in frequency of use of selected classroom language arts 
teaching: practices among teachers with varying numbers of in-service 
courses in the language arts, ' - \ 

Analysis was done by means of the SPSS program run on the CDC 
computer at The University of £aigary. 



^ . \ * Chapter 4 ' ' . ' . 

.... RESULTS AND INTERPRETATIOiN Of DATA ' ' ^ ^ ' 

The data presented and interpreted in this study are divided*, 
into three sections. ^The first section- deals wi'th the demographic data' 
'or the respondents. The second section describes the frequency of use 
by teachers at the grade six level of each selected language teaching 
practice specified X>n the rating scale, \An An4lysis of Selected Languag^e 
Arts Teaching Practices in Gracfe Six, developed for 'this investigation. 
A suEomary of teacher comments is included as w^ll. The third section, 
reveals significant differences in use of teaching practices in terms of 
sex, number of university courses in language arts and related areas, ' 
years of teaching experience, and in-service courses in language arts. 

' \ ' ' THE RESPONDENTS ' . ^ - 

The 180. respondents wer^^ asked to ind|icate: CD sex; (2) number 
o; university courses in language arts and related areas of creative 
dra^natiGS, English, language arts, linguistics, reading, and speech; 
(3) number of years of teaching experience; and (A) number oi in- - 
service courses in language arts. 

Table 1 presents the number of Hiale and'^female respondents. 
Ninety-two, or 51^1 per c^nt, of ' the teachers' in the study were female. 

-Eigh£y-eight , or 48^.9 per cent, were male/ '.This indicates an almost " ' 
even distribution of mal^ axid^female language arts'.resprondents in 

'grade six. ^. ' * / • • 
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Table V, 



Number of Male and Female Respondents 



Male 



-Jjum]>er of Respondents Percentage of Respondents 



* 88 



48.9 



Female 



92 



51.1 



V 




erIc 



74 



Tables 2 to 7 present the number of specific university courses 
in language arts and related areas taken by the respondents. 

Table '2 indicates' the number of courses t^ken in creative 
dramatics. S&veral teaching practices in the language arts relate 
directly or .indirectly to creative dramatics (see Practices No, 7, 8f,.9, 
,21)', However, more than three^f ourths of the respondents, 141 of 
78.3 per c^nt, had taken no courses in creative dramatics, twehty-seven 
or 15 per cent, had one course, 11, or 6.1 per cent had two courses, and 
one, or 0,6 per- cent, had four courses in creative dramatics. 

The number of university courses in English is shown in Table 3. 
Sixty-six, oir 36.7 per cent of thfe respondents,' had only one university 
bourse in English. Forty-three,, or ^23.6 per c^nt, had two course?; 19, 
or 10.6 per cent, had ti\ree; .29, or 16,1 per cent, indicated .they had 
takisn /our or more courses. Twenty-three, ,or 12.8, per cent, had no 
coarses in English at the'univef si£y level J' I.t; should be noted that, 
until 1970-71 one, course^ in English was required of all graduates of 
The University of Calgary. . . •* ' 

Curriculum and instruction courses in the la/guage arts 'taken in 
university, are portrayed in "^^ble 4'. Although all respondents indicated 
they were language arts teachers, 81,. or 45 per cent, had 'taken, no 
courses in language arts curriciilum/at the university .level, Sixty-'four, 
or 35.6 per 'cent, had one .course;' 23-, or 12.8 per icent, had two' courses; 
and 12; or 6,7 per cent, had three 6r more 'cc^urses* - 

Xable 5 indica^tes the number of linguistics courses taken by the 
respondents. T*he majority of the'^ teachers , 141'or 7^.3 per cent, had* * 
taken-no^ linguistics courses;' , Twenty-nine, or 16,1 per cent, had^ne 

■ - ■ ' I ■ * 

course, and 8,. or 5.5 per cent,' had twc^ to four courses. ' ' • . 
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' ' Table 2 • , 
Courses ia Creative Dramatics 
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Number of Courses 


Number, of \ Respondents Percentage of Respondents 
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, Table 3 



■■Courses in English. 



-65 ^ 



NuAber of Courses Number of Respondents ' jPerc^ntaj^e of Respondents 



' 2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 or more 



23, , 
66 

^3 
19 

14' 
8 
4 

1^ 
2- 



12.8 
36.7 
23.9 
10.6 
7. ,8 
4.4 
2.2 
0.6 
1.1 
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' Tab-le 4 - 
Courses in Languagre Arts * 



^Number of- Courses Number of ■ Respondent^* PejjSentag'e of Rfespondents 



0 
• 1 

2 
3 

4 



81 
•64 

23 
. 5 
6 ■ 



45-0 
, 35.6 
12:8 
2.8 
3.3 
.0.6^ 



"So- 




Table 5 



Courses 'in ..linguistics 



67- 



Number of Courses 'Number of Respopdettts Percentage of Respondents 



141 



78.3 , 



• 29 



16 a 



. 2. 



. 2.2 



1.1 



-4 



2.2 




Table 6"- 
Courses in Reading 



&8 



* ' ... 

Number of Courses Number'^ of Respondents Percentage* of Respondeats 



-. 0 



'4 



•68 ■ 

>;,63' 



37 



8 ■- 



37.8 
35.0 
20.6 
4-.<4 , 

i.r 
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Table 7 . 
Colirscs in 'Speech 



Number of Courses Number of Respondents Percentage of Respondents V 



-5 

' ^ 149 82.8 « ; 



21. - , 11.7 



»2. - 7 3.9 



•3 2 , • 1.1 ' 



0.6. 



' * , ■ f , v' • 



.Table 6 illustrates- the number of curxicUlum and instruction 
courses in reading completed by the respondents. • *Most teachers of 
grade ;Bix language ^rts, are als'o/ teachers •of reading. Nevertheless, 68, 
or 37:8 per cent, indicated they had no university, course in reading. 
'Sixty-three, or 35.0 per/cent, had one course; 37, or 2Q.6 per cent, 
had two CO ureses] eJghtT^ 4.4" per cent, had three courses; and' fout 
Kespondents, or 2.2 per .cent, had four or five courses. 

The nunibefe of university courses in speech is^revealed 'in 
Table 7.^ One facet of language arts, peaching is speech (see Practices 
Na.'5, 12, 23, .26 "and 37)., The majjirfrtj^f language arts teachers, 
14r9'„lor 8?. 



8 per cent^.,4i^(a no" university cout6e in speech; 2]^, or 
^^J^l^^ course; seven, or' 3.9 per cent-, had two courses; 

and three,^or 1.7- per cent, 'had three to five courses. ' * • 

o * 

Table 8 presents a summary, of the univers^ity courses in language 
arts and related areas takeri by the re^spondents. Eighty^-three, or 
-46.,1 per cent, of Che respoh'dents had a tot'al of fewer than* four c<;,ursea^ 
in language arts and related areas, Nlnety-s'even, or 53.9 pet 6ent', iiad ' 
a total of four or more courses.^. ' ♦ ^ • 

vThe r-espohd^nts' years of experience are pres.ented in .Table' 9. ♦ - ' 
Fiye {ler cent of the respondents were first-ye^r' teachers^. Fifty-t^/o, 
or* 28.8 per cent ^f the teac|iers i had five or less ^ yearns of peaching % 

"\ >: ■ ; ^; ^ - ^ , " ^ > . - 

experience. The majority^ 128 or, 71.2 peif cent% had ^six or -more ye.irsV * 

experience. .^•Jt'^is interestltig to note that 27.8 per: c.ent of' this majority 

hadlll'^t mpre years of • teaching Experience. • . * " 
' ' . ♦ ^ ^ ■ ' ' \ . * ' " ' ^ 

, ^ Tabl6 10 depicts the number' of i<iQguager arts in-service coui^ses 

taken by the respondents^ The majority of respondents, 125 or 69.4 per cent' 

had no language arts ifn-setvice' Courses. Thirty-cfne, or 17.2 per cent.y 



Number of Courses ^'Number of Respondents Percentage of Respondents 



0 

• ■ 5 '* 
'6 

7 . 
8 

'"^ 
11 

- 12 or more 



15 

,24 

32 

22 
"19. 

17 

11 
7 

5 . ^ 
■ 8 
8 



6.7 
8,3 
13/3 
17. S 
12-. 2 
10.6 
9.4 
6.1 
3.9 
2,8 
4.4 
4.6 
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Table ID 

Language Arts In-Service tours^^s 





^ Nuimber of Courses 


Number of Respondents 


PerQentag© of «Respondeats 






J 




'6^.4 




' " 1 


' ' 31 


#' 


17.2 „ ' 










7.8 ' 


J' 




5 - 




2.8 . 
1.7 




"5 


-1 ' 




0.6 ■■ 




6 or more 






0,6 


4 











v. ■ 
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had.pne in-s-ervice course in language arts; 14, or 7.8 per cent, 'had 
two courses;^ and 10, or 5.7 per cent, had three or <nore courses. 

^ * ^ TEACHER USE OF THE SELECTED CLASSROOM PRACTICES 




The respondelnts were askefci to indicate their frequency of use 
of each language arts teaching practice. Space was also provided for'* 
teacher comment. Tables 11 to 60 indicate teacher response to each of 
the practices. ^ The 'practices are presented in, the areas of creativity- 
creative writing, ,functional writing, grammar and usage, handwriting, 
listening, speaking, spelling, and vocabulary. 

f 

Creativity-Creativg Writing 4 z ^ 

^ Table ^1 reports teacher oise of Practice'No.' 9 (Take your 
students on. walks and field trips and provide opportunities for cre^.t^ 
vnriting about these experl-ences) . Ai though ,wx4ters of professiona 
texts and articles appear to agree on 'the importance of such acti|yifles/ 
as walks and field trips in^jnotivating both expression and^epepti^r, y' 
^ only 14 teacher^;; or 7.7 per cent, indicated that tji^y as^^tivU 
practice; extensively or frequently. \Thlrty-nine, or 21.7 per cent, 
spmetim'es used thi^ ^ptactice, and 127, or 70.5 per. cent, used it se..dom 
or not at aPl. ' ^ ' . . 

Table 12^depicts teacher use of j?r actio e No. 14 (U^ audiovisual 
' aids to provide 'background experiences, for use in creative* writing) , 
• • The majority of the^respondents seemed to be aware that the use of* ? 
^ audiovisiLal- aids is beneficia'; in providing ba):kground experiences for., 
creative vritingnV Seventy-f^ve teachers, or 41.7 pei;.cent, , indicated 

that they used this pfractice, extensively or frequently; 64^^ or-.3'6^1 

• \ , ' ^ * ' . 

per Cent,^ sometimes -used thlS practice. Forty respondents , -or' * ' *• 

« • •» * . . 
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Table 11; ^ 
Teacher Response to Prajctice No. 9 '\ 








Use 


of'. Pr^cti'.ce 


• Number of Respondents ' Percentage of Respondents 

• 


5 _ 


Clio X V V 


r n ■ 

. 6 . • 3 . 3_ 


4 - 


^ Ld|uciii.xy 


■ 8 ^ 4.4 


3 - 


SoinGtiiiie^ \ 

ww^««w w J» lit w ij 1 


* 

• 

39 .21.7 


2 - 


Seldom' ,! •' 


76- / ^- " • 42,2 


1 - 


Not at all 


51 " ^ • '28.3 




\ - 



/ . a - 
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Table 12 



Teacher Response to Practice No. lA 



5 
4 
3 
2 

l' 



Extensively 
Frequently 
Sometimes 
Seldom 
Not at all 



Use of Practice Number of Respondents 



19 

,56 
•65 
31 
9 




rcentage of Respondejits 





22*2 per cent, used it seldom or not at all. ^ ^ . . 

'^^ea^he'r use of fraotice No. 21 (Provide opportunity for . n* ' 
.spontaneous dramatic* play a-nd improvisational activities free from adult 
suggestion) is reported in Table ISA Only 42 of the respondents , 'or- . 
23.4 per cent;, employed this practicef extensively or frequently. 
Sixty-seven, or 37.2 per cent, used this practice- sometimes , and 71, 
or 39.4 per aent , used p.t seldom^ or not at all. Expert professional 
opini9n suggest? that the activity is a beneficial classroom procedure. 

Table 14 summarizes teacher use of Practice. No. 26 (Use spontaneous 
forms of story-telling with your students, e.g., chain stories, tell ^ 
ending of a story, etc.). Expert opinion and research seem to agree 
that the pr.actice of u.sing spontaneous forms of story-telling is a sound . * 
method of aiding the oral language -development of students. Fifty-three, 
or 29.5 per cent,>of the respondents employed trhis practice extiensively* 
or frequent:iY> Seventy-eight, or 43,4 per cent, used it sometimes, and 
^ 4^, or 27.2. "per cent, use4 it seldom or not ^t all. 
" /, . ' , Teacher use of Practice No. 34 (Teach a varietf of poetry forms 
such as haiku, cinquain, tanka-, free verse, ^tc.) is portrayed" in Table 
15.^ Teacher use of this practice se^s t^^ndicatk that, despite the 
strong recommendation of professional's as. Zo the benefits of the practice, 
it is not frequently employed in many* classrooms. Only 58," or 32r2t 
per^cent, itscd this practice extensively or frequently. ^ f if ty-f iv^e , • or ' /• 

30.6 jjer 'cent , used i't Sqmetimes, while 67, or 37.2 per'cent, selcicjtn or 

* . ' * . * * * * 

never used it. ' ' - / ' 

Table 16 reveals teacher use of Practice No. 39 /Display student; 
dreative work in the classroom). The majority of the respondents seemed 
^ ^ ^ to he aware of , the positivei effect of displaying ^student creative work.. * ^ 
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' • fable 1-3 

I 

Teac-h-er Response to Practice No. 21 



H'se VI Practice Number of Respondents Percentage- o f Respondents 



5 - Extensively 
•4 - Frequently 

3 - Sometimes . 

2 - Sfeidbm 
.1 .- /lot at m 



n 

30 
-.67 
44 
. 27 



6.7 
16.7. 
37.2 
24.4 
15.0 
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' y'Hahle 14 . 

y / 

Teacher Respon^^^^o^ Practice No. 26 



Use of Practice Number of Respondents, Percentage of Respondents/ 



5 - Extensively . ' 12 ' * k 

4 - Frequencly ; 41 • 22 8^ 

3 - Sometimes 73 1 " a-x 

2 - Seldom ' 35'' \ " ^ , ^ ' 19.4 



1'- Not at -all ' " ' f 



7^8 



If i }* > 



V V 



I 



91 '■ 
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Table 15 

Teacher Response to. Practice No, 34 



Use 


of Practice 


Number of Respondents 

/' 


Percentage of Respondents 


5 - 


« 

Extensively 


20 ■ 


11,1 . 
• -« 


4 - 


>Frequent;ly 


- 38 


21.1 


3 - 


^Sometimes 




30.6- V 

t ' 


2 - 


Seldom 


' . . 44 ' 


24.4 


1 - 


Not at 'all 


; 23 ■, _ 


12.8, 
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T^bie 16 ' 



Teacher Response to *i>tactic« No. .39 



Use of Practice Number of Resjjond^nts Percentage of R^spopd^cnts • / 



5 - Extensively 
4 - Frequently 
3 - Sometimes 
2 -'Seldom 
1 - Not at all 



49 . > 
58 

55 ' 

14 a|^<,, 

4f ■ 



27.2 
32!. 2 
30.6 
. 7/8 
, 2.2 



^1 

4 r 



f ■ 



-ERIC 



A ■ 



9G'. 



c . , 



'.One hundred and seven, or '59.4 per; cent; 'indicated they employed this" 
■practice extenSivfely or frfequentlyi, while another 55, or 30.6 -per cent, ' 
.sometimes used it. , ;Qnly 18,^ or 10 per ceilt,, used this 'practic^ seldofii . 
or not at all. . " ° ' , ' 

Table 17 summarizes th.e teacher use of teaching pra^Jj-ces in 'the_. 
.area Of Creativity-Creative Writing. Of ' the six items in this classifi- 
cation, the rao^t frequently used' was Practice No, ,39, with 59^4 per cent 
. of the teachers rating it 4 or 5, The least frequently used piraltices ^ ^ 
appeared to involy^ the more experiential activities such as fielcf tfips 
and improvisation. Only 7.7 per cent of -the teacher^ ranked field trips 
with a A or 5. rating, and only 23\4*per c^nt pranked "the provision of 
opportunity for spontaneous dramatic play and 'imptov-isation as' 4 or ,5* 

^ Teacher coiranefnts tended to. suggest* th^t ^liijinistrative diffi- . 
culties .of ten influenced £he extent to which field trips "were tifidert.aken. 
Comments* also""r^vealed dorae lack of awareness on the part of the ' - * 
r-ejspondents of^ such poetry forms as haiku and* cinquain/ ^ The" following 
^comments ar'^ representative of those noted in* this area: \ ^ - 

' Practice Not -9; Ta,ke your, students on' walks and field trips and \ 

, ' , , provide opportunities for creative writing about 
, . these' experiences, ' i> ^ < 

. "Practice No, 9 is yety difficult, to, implement in our present 

system. Before taking "a class on a walk or field trip, the teacher must 

? » r > ' . 

s^eud forms home for written parental consent for each child. These forms 
mifst: trien be' all^.^etuiJ^^Ted to the teacher before he can take "his class ' 
out§i^e the schdol premised/' ^v' ' . , ^ 

Pra^tic^ No. 14., Use audio.visual aids to' provide l^ickground - ^ 
experiences'-for use' in creative writing. 
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sual aids'^are very^ilMdcult to obt/ih wiiea they* are 



I. One. of the most intere^t-ing eomments 




rasec as a ^question, 



forms such'as 



in r^spons^e to Practice'No, J^l^eK^^arjety of poetij- 
.haiku, ^cij3ut}«a^7jr^ verse, etc.), ^nie^j^xi^ioxi to^the inyesti 

you kidding?" 




of Practice No, 4 ^Tabulate typ.es 
,,of .student punctuation and capitalization errors fra^ their written work 
and use these. -as a basis for teaching ancj review)'. Research evidence 

. indicates that tabulating student errors to determine^ 'a basis for teaching 

' •» » " ' - * 

and review o^f capitalization and punctuation Is a useful -practice. 

-However the evidence strongly suggests that sypplemenf ary, ^^thods such 

-as diagnostic testing, are required for ,ef f ective iearni-pg*. ' Thirty- twd-/ 

or 17>8 per cent-, of the ife^pondents indi^arted .that they emplpy^ad" tMs'- 

practice extensively- or'^frequeintlyj/r^S teachers, pr '26.7 per cent, used 

it^^^o;niet:fines , while 100,, or 5S.^5 per cent, Seldom or ndver employed this 

practice. >• * , ' • ' 'i ' ^ " 

Teacher use of Practice No, 11^ (Have ,yp!ur. studenrfs proof-iread ^ 

^ * theij; written^'wopk') is reported in table J^g-r^'^Evidence from researcli . 

Studies as to/Jthe benefits of ^proof-readingl^irsr inconclusive. Nevernhe>i:, 

le^s,.. tea^ner^' are apparently in agreement^ that this is, 'in fact,* a very 

useful, ^practice. ^.The vast majority,, 157 or 87.2 per cent, indicated that' 

' y they employed this pracjtipe -exteAsively/or frequently, NJ^neteen, or .* 't < 
; y ' / ' ^ ^ . • y ' I . ; '/'- . 

i ' 10',6 i)^r cent /indicated^ they sometime^ usied it, while ,only four, or: 



2,2 .p^h'^'ent ^eldont ,us^a it, There'w^e 90' respdnd^nts-^who dicj 



not use 



this^ pi;a,ctice at all. 
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Table 18 ' 



Teacher Response to Practice No, 4 

, . - A - ' • 
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ule of Pr^ctrce' 


Number of Respon-dents 


Percentage of Respondents ' 


5 - Extensively 
.4 Freouently 


7 ■ . . 


. ' - 3-7' 


\ SoTuetimes 


48 ' " • , 
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.2 - Seldom"" ~- ;^ 
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Table 19 







Teacher Response»'to Practice 


No. 11 
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' - - - 




Use 


of Practice 
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of Respondents 


Percentage 


of Respondents 
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Tabl/B 20 summarizeSFj'teacher use of Practice No . -17 '"^(Develop with 

^your stu4€nt8 skills in"6uf lining) , wl^e teacixer use of Practice No. 221 

(Provide, opportunities for-Vouy students to learn and use such research 

skills as footnoting) Is portr ayed *in Table 21. ' . - 

It can be noted that, although reasons frfr the importance of 

I " 

teaching functional writing skklls have long been cited' by educators. 



'there is a deartli of research ^evidence to determine which skill's^ are most 
mportant and which. are the most beneficial methods of teaching these 
skills. The majority of teachers, 118 or. 65.6 per cent, 'Extensively or 
frequently, developed the skill of outlining. In additipfi, \55,' or 
30.6 per cent, sometimes developed this skill. Seven, of 3.^ per cent/ 
rated* this practice as .beyig used seldom or not, at all. 

Footnoting was not co,n^ideped as important :a skill to be taught 
as outlining. Fiftyrsix, or 31.1 per cent, employed this practice * - 
Extensively ot frequently.; 62, or '34'. 4 per 'cent, sometimes; and 6^ , or 
34 .-4. per cent, used it seldom or not at all. % * , » * 

Table 22 reveals teacher,. use of Practibe No. 28 (Use functicnal 

writing as the most common way to apply such specif i<: skills as outlining, 

\ , \ - ^ " • 

punctuaMon, capitalization, etc.). Using functional writing to provide 

the vehicle for skill application in such areas as outlining, punctuation, 

etc., is considered a mo:st appropriate technique by professional, writers 

in the 'language arts. One hundred and five; or. 58.3 per, cent,' indicated 

they used this practice extensively or frequently; another 55, or 

30.6 per cent,- used it sometimes; only'20^ or 11.-1 pej cent, used it 

seldom or not at all. ' 

Table 23 sunmariies the teacher yse of teaching practices in the 

area of functional Wjiting.-^ In general, teachers appear to Ijig frequently' 



Table 20 

Teacher Response to Practice No, 17 



Use of Practice - ^ Number of Respondents Percentage of .Respondents 
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Frequently , 
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Table 21 



Teacher Resporvse to Practice ^^0'. 22 



5 - Extensively 
4 - Frequently 
3 - Sometimes 
2 - Seldom 
1 - Not at all 



Use of Practice Number of Respondents Percentage of Respond 
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62 
31 
31 
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Table 22 

Teacher Response to Practice No, 28 ^ 



Use of Practice Number of Respondents ^ Percentage of Respondents 



\ ^ '5 -■ Extensively 
f 4 - Frequently 
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Not at all 
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using fu^nctional writing techniques in their ^classroom, with the* 
exception of using the tabulation oC student * punctuation and capitaliza- 
tion errors from student written work as a basis for teaching and review. 
At least 30 per, cent of the te/achers used ^he other funetional writing 
practices extensively or frequently. Teacher comments in this area were 
minimal and were generally limited to such netat ions as "important.'* ' 





Grammar anc i Usage 

^ ^; J ' * 

, There appeaVs to no research evidence to reinforce the direct 

/ , . . * . 1 

teaching of formal grammar land usage. 

\ 

Table 24 reveals- teacher use of Practice No. 3 (After -observation 
and practice in using approp^riate. parts' of speedh, formulate generaliza- 
tions). It- would appear phat many teachers stress the importance of 
formulating grammar genfefalizptipns, , as 64, or 3^!5 per cent, used' 

Practice No. 3 extensively or -frequently , apd 77, or 42'.8 per cent,,: 

» « -^^ ' 

sometimes used it. Only 39," or 21.7 per cent,, indicated they thought the 
practice .of iitt^Le importance- as they used it seldom or- not at all. It 
should be noted that many researchers and writers question the- f ormulat ion 
01 grammatical gener:aii2-ations. However, an .inductive approach to the 
development of generalizations is^usually thought to be superior to a 
deductive approach. ' . 

Teacher use oF Practice No. 13 .(Use students'* spoken and written 
language. to dec ide Ion which grammatical cont^pts to teach) is - presented/' 
in^ Table 25. Obviously, the majority^'of teLc'bers thought that it was 
important to teach^ grammatical concepts, a-s'llS, or 64.5 per cent, 
^ploy^d Practice No.. 13 extensively or frequently, while 50, or 27.8 

* ' s ' ' 

per cenrt, indicated they sometimes used it; Fourteen* or 7.8 per cent 
used it seldom or not ajt all. ' * ' i 
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Table 24 



Teacher Response to Practice No. 3 



Use pf Practice' Number of Respondents Percentage of i Respondents 



5 -• Extensively 
4 - Frequently. 
3 .- Sometimes 
2 ^ Seldom 
1 - Not at all ; 



11 
'53' 
77 
29 
10 



,''6,1 
29.4' 
42.8 
.16.1 
5.6 
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* Table 25 

Teacher Response to* Practice No, 13 



Use 


of Practice 


Number of Respondents 


» ^ 1 ■ ■ ,ff ^ 

Percentage of Responden'ts 


5- - 


Extensively 


34 ■ 


' 18.9 


4 - 


< 

Frequently 


82 , 


: 45'. 6 


3 - 


Sometimes 


50 


27.8 


2 - 


Seldom 


12 




1. - 


Not at all 


2 

'■ 


■> ■ r 

• 1.1 



Table reports teapher use of Practi^ce No. 2A (Have your 

• ' 1* . . . 

Students identify the parts' 6f speech in sets of illustrative sentences), 

Practice No. 24 was i?sed by 62 teachers, or 34.4 per cent, extensively 

or frequent'ly. Fifty-nine, of 32.8 per cent,\used it 'sometimes; 39, 

or 3Z.7 per cerrt, seldom or not at all. The^m^jority acceptance ^nd use 

of the practice of identifying parts of siJeech is not in line with 

research findings. . ■ 

♦ * * \ * 

I 

♦ Teacher use^of Practice No. 36 (Without using the terminology of 
grammar, have your students work on sentence construction by \l ''thought" 
approach, e.g.; give your students an awkward sentence such as this: 
"The team made the touchdown during the first ha]f that, won the game."- 
Show them how the meaning is clarified,^ when 'the sentence is reworded, 
and have them work on illustrative sentences) is illustrated in Tabla 27. 
Although Practice No. 36 does^ndt appear to be supported by research 
evidence, indications are that the majority of teachers accept this 
practice. Sixty-two / or 34.4' per cent, 'employed it extensively or • 
frequeritly; 82^ or 45.6 per c^nt, sometimes; and 36, oi^ 20 per cent, 
'used this .practice seldom or^ncrt at all. 

.Table 28 summarizes the teacher use, of grammar and usage practice 
Teacher use of the practices concerning the direct teaching of grammar 

and usage seems to suggest a lack of knowledge 'of the re,search evidence^ 

* ' - •• . ' 

which indicates that little if any applicable learning results from 'the 

direct teaching of formal grammar and usage. While the literature does 

not suggest that any of these practices are particularly' useful , /more 

than 30 .per cent of the teachers revealed that they used each practice 

efthfer extensively or frequently. Only two of the resp6ndents commented 

'■ ' ^ , ^ * 

an tKese items and^ in both c%^s, suggesteid that instruction should be 

.. . ■ , 107 
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■ - - Table 26 
Teacher Response -to Practice No, 24 



;;^f^e 'of Practice ^ - IJuraber of Respondents Percentage of Respondents 



5 - Extensively 
4 - Frequently 
3 - Sometimes 
2 - Seldom 
1 - Not at all 



0 



18 
44 
59 
42 
17 



10.0 
24.4 
32.8 
23.3 
9.4. 



^ 



97 



Tab^e 27 



detacher -Response to Practice bk). 36 



Use of Practice- \ Number of Respondents Percentage of Respotidcjnts^ 



- .Extensively 
- Frequently 
Sometimes 



ajt all 




11 

51 
82 
27 

■9 



6.1 
28^.3 
45i6 
15.0 
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'<>i> an*. individua^.^ r^vel wherever ^possible. 

' ' . ^ 

Handwriting , ' . 

- ' ' • *, , ^ ^< ■ ' ' » 

■**''»♦ « . , 

' TJyble 29 summarizes teacher use o^- Practice No.. 1 (Stress 

legibility ^s the most important .single criterion in assessing hand-. 

writing). Teacher use of Practice No. 25 (Stress fluency as a major 

objective in handwriting) is portrayed in Table 30. ' * 

According to expert opinion and research, the major abjectiVes 
of handwriting instruction should- be legil)ility and fluency. The majority 
of respondents ^seemed to be aware of this importance. One hundr^ and . 
thirty-six, or 75.6 per cent, stressed legibility as the mo3t 'important 
criterion in assessing handwriting; 29, or L6.1 per cent, stressed itk^ 
sometimes. Fifteen, or 8.3 per cent, thought it of little importance, \ 

Seventy-four, or 41.1 per cent, of the respondents s|jjjgssed ^ ^ 
fluency as a major objective: Sixty-six, or 36.7 per cent, stressed'it 
sometimes and 40, or 22.2 per cent, stressed it seldom or. not at; all • 

Table 31 reveals teacher use of Practice No. 15 KTeach left- 
nanded students to ^lant their paper- to the right to achieve the he^t 
slant in handwriting). Although teaching handwri|^ng;;to the left-hander.' 
may be one' of the least understood problems ^ "Education, research has 
indicated that it is desirable for t'he left-handed writer to siant his*-- 
paper to the right. Nevertheless, 63, o'r 35 per cant, < used it extensively 
or frequently; 30, or 16^ per cent, used it sometimes; but 87, or 

4 

48.4 per cent, used it seldom or not at all. * * 

Teacher use of Practice Np. 20 (Teach students to reach, a rate of- 
speed in handwrttirig appropriate to grade six) is presented in Table 32. 
Even though' there are-some suggested rates for students' hajdwritlng, 
most expert, opinion suggests^ that student^ learn best when they progress 

•■ 111. 
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Table 29 



Teacher Response to Practice No. 1 



Use of^ractic.e Number of Respondents .' Percentage 'of Rjespondcnts 



5 

.4 
3 



1 - 



Extensively 

Frequentlx 

Sometimes 

Seldojn 

Not at all ^ 



63 
' • 73' 
29 
11 
4 



35.0 
40.6 
16.1 ' 
•6.1 
2.2 



ERIC 



11-2 



» »■ • 



1 ^ 



lOl 



1^" 



Table 30 



Teacher Responsfe to 'Pra^ctice 'No, 25-'' 



Use of' Practice' Number of Respondents' Percentage of Re&pondents 



5" - Extensively 
4 - freqtsentTy^ 
" 5 - Sometimes 

V 

' 2 Seldom 

• 1 - Not kf all 



15 
59 

'66; 

26 
14 



8.3 
32.8 
.36.7 
14. A 

7.8 
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Table 31 



■Teacher Response to Practice No. 15 



Use of Practice 



Number of Respondents 



Percentage of Respondents 



5 - 
4 - 
3 - 
2 - 

i - 



' Extensively 
- Frequently 
' Sometimes 
-Seldom 
' Not at all 



27 


15.-0. 


36 


20.0 


30 


16.7 


30- 


16.7 


57 


31.7 




Table 32 



Teacher Response to, Practice No, 20 



Use o,f Practice Number ' of 'Respondents Percentage of Re^pond(*nts 

5 - Extensively '-10 ' . . ^ ' 5-6 

4 - Frequently 37* ? • 20,6 ' ^ 

3 - Sometimes ^ 46 ^ " . ^5,6 

'2 ^ Seldom ^ ^ 47' ' 26.1 - 

1 - Not at all . 40 , * 22 2 
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at their own rate of speed. 'A major iTy^o'f teachers -appear to agtee, as 
only 47, or 26.2 per cent, used Practice No. .20 e-xtensiyely or frequently. 
•Forty-six, or 25.6 per cent, use.it sometimes, Vhile 8V , or 48'.3 percent, 
view the; practice, as unimportant ^s they use it seldom or not at*all.' 

'-Table 33 reports* teacher use of Practice No. 31 (Instruct your 
st-udehts m the, .physical factors of correct posture and movement as 
means to improve hand-uTiting) ^The factors of posture and rr\pvement in 
handvritlng iiave .been suggested by researchers and'experts as being 
idpbrtaac. Sixty-three, or 35.0 per cent, of th^ respondents extensively 
or frequently instructed their students as to correct posture and raove- 
ufent. Fifty-eight, or'32.'2 per cent, sometimes used" this practice, a\id 
59, or 32'.8 per "cent, used it seldom or not at all. . ^ ^ , 

Teacher'use at Practice No. ^40 (Teach handwr it ing ^on /an incjivi'dual 

0 

bcisis, giving cufrective assistance) is illustrated in Table 34. Research 
.:^ndicat ions ace L*hat children learn to write best when instruc tiohal 

/ • 'V ■ ' - ' • ' " • 

procedures, in handwriting are individualized and corrective assistance.? 
is given. The majority of teachers appeared to, agree with this practice, 
as'83, or 46,1 -per cent, used it extensively or frequently; 55, ar 
30.6 pe^ cent, .used it somejtimes; , and only 42, or 23.. 3 per cent, used 
if seldom or not- at all*- ' ' , - 

Table 35 summarize's. teacher use of handwriting teaching *pract ices .> 
Legi-bility and f luency 'appear to receive major emphasis as teaching 
p-ractices. Speed is not considered" essential by many of the respondents. 
Teachers indicated that they teach handwriting on an individual basis, 
giving cotrective assistance where needed. 

Comments suggested that a handwriting style i*s established by 
the Lime a*st,udent re^aches grade six. These coniunents are interesting in 



Table 33 



Teacher Response to Practice No 



Use of Practice Number of Respondents* *■ ParQentage of ResVpndents 





Extensively 


10 


4 - 


Frequently . • 


53 




Sometimes 


58 


2 - 


Seldom 


37 


1 - 


Not at air 


22 


« 


' »■ 






1\ 

A- 
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fable 34 



Teacher Response to Practice No. 40 



106. 



Use of Practicje Number of Respondents n Percentage of Re'spbndents 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



Extensively 
Frequently 
Sometimes 
Seldom 
Not at all 



)23 
60 
55' 
27 
15 



12.8 
33.3 
30.6 
l5.0 
8.3 
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: terras o?; &h^, finding that 48.4 per cent of • the teachers' seldo^ or; aev'er ' 
t^ach left-handed; students to siant. their paper to the t'ightl ti> achiev^ ' 
the best* slant in handwriting. ' ^ ' > ' . ^ 

' * • ' * i ' " ' 

Listening . / ' 

^ Teacher use of Practice No. 2 (Provide" opporfytlities .for 

T " \ . ' ' i *• ' 

meaniijgful listening, e.g. listening for derails /•■sequence,, ^iriti^i ' 

\ ■ ' " ' . ' ' ' Vfif '.. .V . 

evaluation, etc.;(\-is illustrated in'.Table 3^.. . ' 'vJ'l \ v.^'^: }y\ 

\ « T^hXe 37- depicts teacher use of Practice No. 12 (Proyid^ V;-v ' 

^ O^pp^rtuniti^es for,, your students to listen to each other, e . gC , ' iSouftd"'; ■ 

ta|ie :dls^y.§sion about personal experiences, hobbies etc .) . ■ • "■ ■ 

•* \|le^eatch in^the area of listening has suggested 'that' listening' ' ■ .. 

-■ t-o- iS.tuye,nts by providing specific 1 

V "i" iff^^^pBi'-^^^'B^^^^^^ tfie teaching ,of list. 



listening * 
Listeni-ng revealed.^ 
/.^ly\ox 'frequently provided 



pet C^n'Ky use4 thi^sl 
seldom' or *,not 



•■■\ • \.;\j;V '. \ •'>#f.\%4^'^^ty^ ;'^Q4h4rj5"i^ \ "qk^ \S7 Cent,' exCenslveiy Jtv'v 

••• : ^\^V5\^• ':'''''V'vvv;:v- •v;:v\- ■ V'\\ ^\ ^ •. ' ■ , 

'■ ■ • "'^^f eqiJ^rt^tXH pr^.v.iaed.vojj'ftpi'tuni tf^^^^^^^^ ^tade'^tlvto- listen, to eactj^Totte/'j ." ' ' 

■'- ■'•••'■-'V ■■ ■• ''-'W- ';''_•}" "-'v i^,''' 1 ' \V ■•' ' y \ ■ •:. 

'■* ■■■■ .'v.. . ,' ¥,r^^^^. pet .■c4n^;^;;;sdme,t'i,rae,s' pro,vi-d,e4'^ WcliVopportunities^ ' iS.;hiie' o^y-i 

. .■ • ■.'■-V'" ' \ •• '^o'--''' ' "• V' V ■•• •. ■■' •. 

. , . ■ v'^'^'-O"^;; ^Pi'per 'pent;;''vi^,ed,Vpr9ct'i^ 1^' ^'eldciTiT or nat it all . ' ■'. '■ ''• '• " 

■ .•• y^^.^^}^^^^' 5«VpOTt'£ays \Practi^^^^^ activities to maka .sfcu<i^nts- - 

■ Aj'^ '^'"!?'^^^^ e.y.'-„ ke,4p- a lo|. of ai^tUal tlijie. ' * .• 

i • ' \"' 'sp'el\C;li\%-ening, in one 'i^ax ■;..••;>> i . 

■ ' . ;V; • ^'it^acKei:- use ":o;f, ;pra^^^^ tsUttiul"4t6 studiiWs ' . sen^e -of 

hQar'-ing Xau^dUoty «;acui ty V by., using- exercise's -that iftakk 'students, mor4v;''. ,v . 
•• •■ . ; , (^lietVtio gounds., e;-,g."V/llstaning ..to Vf ami liar sounds ariS vrifing I'sottiid" /It" 



5", 

?'v. ■ • . ' . 
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Table 36 



V 



Teax>her Rejs^)o*nse to Prdctice No* 2 



Use of Practic^^5^.^J^:^umber o'f^Respondent's Percentage: of Respondents 



5 - Eact-ensiveiy^ . 

^ Frequently ^ 

3 Sometimes 
* ♦ • 

• < 

...2 - Seldom 

• 1 Not at aXI^ " 



.20 

"Si; 

60 
2 . 



.11.1, 
46.1 
33.3 
8.3 
1.1 



12 



'ERIC 



Table 37 



Teacher Response to Practice No'. 12 



iise of Practice Number of ' Respondents ^ Percentage of Respondejits 



5 T Extensively ' 37 ' • 20.6 

4',- Frequently ^ \ 67 W ' ' . ^ , 37,2 

3 Sometimes " 61 .33,. 9 

2 - Seldom 11 ' • '6.1' 

1 - Not at all ' ' • 4* , ^ ' 2.2 



- ^ ■"'•..'^r .1:^. .?Tv•^^;:.- 
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Tabl^ 38' 



• TiBachfcr Response .tg.\ Practice .No. 19 




% 



of - Pract4"Ce * ,lhini6er "of IlespoiKi-eixts' t " Percentage of Respondents 



* 55 Extensively., , : 12 :. • ' 6.7 



9. it 



' . ' • . 2 - .Ser^i^./-./^, ^ , : ^4-8 , • >: ■ ; 26,7 



♦ 



P 



12^ - 
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words) is^«vealed in Table 39.* ^ 

Expert opinion suggests that stiidetvts should be, made aware bf^ '\, 

^ . ' ' ' 

purposes 'for listening. Nineteen, or 16.1 pe^f cent,, of the respotideuts ^ 
extensivej.y or frequently used Pra4:tice No. 19;^ 48, or 26/7 per^jcent-, ^ - ' 

^ ' ' ^ . / ... . 

ud«4^1t sometimes; while 103, or 57.3 per cent seldom oif never Taade^ 
. their, students' aware of the importance .of listenings ^, v'-'^ 
•The data for Practice' No'. 3? ±»ndicate9^ that Only 33-, or 
18.3 p^r cent, of the teachelfs extensively or frequently use activities 
to stimulate students! $ense of hearing. Seventy-six, or 42.^2 per cent/^ 
sometinj^s use Practii:e No. 35;^ and 71^ or 3'9-.4 per cent ,'' seldom or- aeyer 
u€e the practice,* , • * 

.Teichej>-t*€e of Practice No. 30 (Use audiovisual aids (films, 
filmstrlps, records and tapes) as a means of teaching listening) ie 
reported in Table- 40. The use of Practice No. 30 indicates teacher 
av«renesS of the potential of audiovisual materials as a means of teaching 
listening.' Eighty-three, or 46.1 per cent, indicated they used ^the 
practice expensively or frequently; 60, or 33.3 peV cenA^sed it 
soiTOtiines; and 37, or 20.6^ per cent, used, it seldom dr not at all. 

* Table/41 summarizes' 'teacher, use .of listening teaching practices. 
Perhaps th.e most interesting aspect' concerni-ng^ theNdata for thfe-.llstervijig 
praci^ices is that, altho'ugH the majority of^te^thers ^>rovide op^rtunjities 
for listening {practices No, 2, 12, 30), they use few activities which 
make the students aware of the importance of lis^tening (Practice No. 19) . 
or stimulate the^ students sense qf hearing (Practice No. 35). ^ 

Tether comments suggested that more help was needed in the 

C / . • 

.actuaj utilization of aids as a .means of teaching listening, and that ^ 
greater availability of materials would- be helpful. 
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Table 39 



Teacher Response to Practice No. 35 



Use of "Pi;;actice^ ;NuiJ^6^r of Respondent's Percentage of Respondents 



^ 5 
'4 



Extensively, 
frequently . 



.:3 ,Spffie times 
2 . .Seldom 
r - Not at •"all 



■■'29 -■ 



2.2 

_ 16 ;1 

•26.1 

■"-"i3v3 



4^ 



'11-4 







Table 40 . ^T:- " - ' 




- 1/ 


Teacher^ Ele^p'ojYse 'to .Pxactite 'No. 30 ' * ^ ~-Tv i , 








bse 


of Practice 


Number' of Respondents ~ Pe'rcfefft-ag-e of ,Respohde;»ts^ • 


5 - 


Extensively 


22' , ^- ' . ' r2;2 




Frequently 


61 ^ .B.9 - - 


- " 3 - 


Sometimes, 


60 . . . ^" , ■ 33. ■3..^.:,,... "■ . 


. * 2 - 


SeWonr 


23 . • '•' ■ 12 .8 


1'- 


Not at all . - 


■ 14 - . • . • ! 7.8 ^ ' 




* V 


" • - ,' " 












V ^ 






^ • X , ' ' ' • * 

* ' - * • * 






* . * ' *^ 


♦ * « 
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' S w ' ^ 




> • 
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speaking 

» Teacher use of Practice No. 5 (Allow specific time periods for 
such spontaneous speech activities as conversation and discussion) in 
reported in Table 42. Expert opinion seems to evaluate spontaneous^ 
speech activities as a .method o^f student speech improvement. The*majority 
of teachers, 97 dr 53.9 per cent, indicated they used this practice 
extensively or frequently; 59, or 32.8 per cent, used* it sometimes; 
and 24, or 13.3 per c.ent, used the practice seldom or not at all. . . 

Table 43 illustrates teacher use of Practice No.* 8 (Use informal 
dramatization activities to encourage ci^ative speaking). Forty-eig'ht, 
or 26.7 p^r cent^ of the teachers extensively or frequently employed 
infomwil dramatization activities .to 'encourage creative speaking. Eighty, 
OX ^4.4 per cent , used this practice^ometimes'; and 52^'Or'^'28.9 ^per cent,' 
Xxsed it seldom or not at' all. "Expert opinion: judges Practice No^ 8 as a 
desirable classroom pro<;^dur«'. . ^-^^ \ ^ 

lea.cber use^'af TraCtic'e^'No. ^2i.jCT^cK-^i sktlla-and, 

^ y- ■ " •73*' ' r . ' ; -"^ - . -^ - 

provide ^situations in WhibTr' these skij.l|^inay be a'feH-ized)^is„ depicted 'in 
^Iable34* 'Tea'flfer .use of - thi^* pracfice seems^ to suggest that most 



teachers are aware of the ^need^fbr^- jjistruot^oa. in discussion skills. 
'SeventyTeJ-ght^-^^^ practice"" extensively or 

frequentiy^'^/6_,^Qr^42^^ ami 26 ^-ot '14 .4 per cent, ' 

■r ~^iiE?«4^ tt^e^f^dm* of 'itot^ at "all"; .r ^ > ' \. ^ * * 

" " ]^ ""~'J'Ta6Jje,-4X-.9ui^^ Nq^,,37 (Have 'your* students pajtitci-''* 

pate^in such act^tvTtles 'as Suzz sers ■ 
• 'j^^^ usage of this, practice' .seemed' to sugges.6 a^^* -'. 

^XTlack of undej'st.dQ^g^ji^e'activitiies^b^ attd b'r a in storming. 



; ' / ^ 'Thl^.ty-5|x,. - ot; 2q:^f V#it:ip /^i^ajya^^^^ ■ ^ ^ 
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. Table 42 - • 
Teacher Response, to Practice No. 5 



Use 


of Practice 


Number of Respondents 


•Percentage of Respondtjnts 


5 - 


Extensively 


33 


18.3 


4 - 


Frequently 


64 


■ / 35.6* ; 


3 - 


Sometimes 


59 


. ■ 32.8. 


2 - 


Seldom*' 


. 17 


9.4 


1 - 


Not at all 


'7 . 


3.9 ' ' 
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■ Table 43 
Teacher Response to Practice No. 8 



Use of Practice Number of Respondents ' Percentage of .Responde^iits 



5 - Extensively 
4 - Frequently 
3 - Sc|o«| times 
2 -"ieldfl^ ■ 
1 - Not' af all 



"36 
80 
37 

.15 



6.7 

20.0. 
44.4 
20'.'6 
.8.3 
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Table 44 ' ' • ^ 



teacher Response to Practice No. 23 



. 4. 



Use of Practice Number of Respbndents Percentage of Respondents 



5 - Extensively 16 ^ ' 8,9 

4 - Frequent 'ly ' 22 . • ' 34,4 

• 3 - Sometiraes ^ 76 •42.2 

2 - Seldom ' ' ^ 18 • - io^' 

1 - Not at all ■ - 8 . , ' 4.4 
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. Table 45 

f 

Tdacher Response to Practice No, 37 








> 




• 

Use 


of Practice 


■Number of Respondents • 


Percentage of Respondents 


5 - 


ft 

Extensively 


6 


3.3 


4 - 


Frequently 


I - 30-:. . , 


16..7 ' ■ 


3 - 


Sometimes 


■ 59 ' ■ 


32,8 




Seldom 


■ . , 49 . 


1 

27.2 


1 - 


Not at al4 


36 • • " 


20.0 



^RLC 



1 3 /li 



frequently; 59; or 32 ,8 pen cent , someti|mes; and 85, or ■A^. ^ er cent, 
seldom or never used it.*\ 

ST * • 

' A summaTy of speaking teaching practices is reported in^ Table 46, 

Ffewer than 30 per cent of. the teachers extensively or frequently used 

dramatization activities or buzz sessions and braipstorming to teac,h' 

speaking. However, ref^erence to the use of * these activities in elementar 

educa:tian has received considerable emphasis in t;he last 10 years. It is 

interesting to note that more than 50 per cent' of , the teache;;s either 

frequently or extensively allowed specific time periods for spontaneous 

speaking activities -such as conversation and discussion. These latter 

» *' • ' 

a.eti,vities have been suggested in the^ literature for many years. 

Spelling , \ . ^ 

Table 47 s.ununarizes teacher- use of Practice No ,^ 6 (Use the ""^TeBt- 

S(^udy" method wheji teaching spelling, e , -^pretest , study^words mis- 

^peil^d, poattes^V.-- Research has indicated thg;t *the "te§t-study" plan, » 

is t^he most efficient and satisfactory approach to teac-hing specific* 

'words and achieving the objectives of tlie spelling program, o The majority^ 

« * . 

of teachers sefemed to be' aware' of the 'importance of this' practiceV as 

-^104^ ©r 57,8 per "cent , used it extensively qr ftequ^ntly; *34', ^or- 18.9 

^er cent, used it som'etimes; and'42,. or 23.4 per cent, us^d'dt seldom ■ " 

or not at all, . . ' ^ « \» 

. • Teacher use of Prac'.tice No, ^16 (Have'your students correct their**^ 

own spelling -test^) is illustrated' in Table 48, The "benefits involved 

when students correct 'their own spelling t^ests seem to be agknowledg^ed * 
t *♦ * ^ * * * t * 

by mosE teachers, as 98, or 54.4 per'^cenf , u'Sed this^pragtice extensively 
9r f requGatiy^^45, or 25 tO 'per cent , used , it sometimes; an^. 37, or 
20,&' per cenrt; used it.-^eldom or not at all. Research has indicated- that 

\- ' 4 o r ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ' ' 

this is a* sound prac.tice, , XOO ' ' ' ' ^ * , 
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.Table 47 . 



Teacher Response to Practice No, 6 



Use of Practice 



Number of' Respopdents^^^ Perceijtage ,of Re^potiden^^..^^, ^: *./ 

t p . I I 



5 


^ Extensively 


66 


4 


- Frequently 


' 38 


3 


- Sometimes 


* ' 34 




-> Seldom 


19 


1 


- Not at all • 





13 



'J- 



36.7 
21.1 ■ 
' 18.9- 
10.6 
12', 8 
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Table 48 



Teacher Response to Practice, No • 16 

\ 



Use of Practice Number of Respondents Percentage of Respiondents 

3u 1 . , : . 



5 - Extensively 
4 '7 Frequently 
3 - Sometimes 
2 -^^eldora 
1 - Not at all 



4tf 
54 
45 
19 
18 



"24.4 
30.0 
25.0 
10. '6 
10.0 
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^ y . Table 49. per trays r teacher use of Practice No, 10 (Teach Students 
to. use a specific stvudy, method in learning to-spell^ e>g, , look, thiak, 
vorite^ check). Teacher\u^e of- Practice No. 27 (Supervise 'self-^tudy 
• sessions in speHlng, gi^ng individual instruction .in the'study of- 
words)'' is revealed in Table\50> 

^-Research studies haves'i,ruiic^ted that poor ^ study 'habits are one 

'Of the .most common causes of poot\ ^j^elling achievementV and that often- 
the ^effectiveness' cTf a spelling prd^ram depe^s 'tm a great' extent up^n 
the teacher's supervision of self-study, sessions, Eighty.-eight , or 

^.^••9 per cent, of the respondents extensiveiy or frequently taught 
sftidents a Specific s-tudy method in learning to "spell; 47, -or '26.1 per cent, 
sometimes employed this practice; and 45, or 25 per xent , seldom or , • 



never u-sed Lt. \ > . , - ^^.^ - 

The supervi$ipn of sel^^-^trudy sessions in speXlihg is "u'^ed ly 

64, or^35,6 per cent extensively or Xi^eguently ;.^ by 77, or 42\8 pei ,cent, 

sometimes; and by Jt^, of 2lV7 per cent, seldom. or g£i,ti*tr all, - ^ 

Table 51 presents. Practice No. -32 (Use prbof-reading oT^.^rittea ^ 

work as an instructional device in ^teaching spelling, ^.g. , st-udents * 

proof-read their jown compositions afid concent-rate on studj^ing words they 

' * ' ' - _ \ . • / ' ^ ' • 

misspell). Although there is. no. conclusive evidence which indicates 

that proof-reading is an effective instructional device in .teacihing ^ 

• " • • - ' ^ ' 

spelling,' 79, or 43,9 per cent, of the' teachers used, this practice ^. 

extensively or frequently , .and 69, or 38.3 per cent, sometimes used it. •\ 

Thirty-two, or 17.8 per ceat, used it seldom or not at , all, 

- Table 52 summ^'t^;2es thfe teacher use of spelling teaching, ^ 

practices. Teachers appear to be using, appropriate practices In spelling 

instruction eithjer extensively or frequently, It is- interesting to note 
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Table 49 
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1 • • 


"'Teacher RespoHse to Practice 


No.' 10 ■-. 






Use 


of 'Practice 


Number of Respondents. 


Percentage 


of Respondents 




5 - 


Extensively 
• 


28, 


- 


15.6 




- 


Frequently 


60 ■ 


- 


33.3 ^ 




3 - 


Sometimes 


47 . 




~26,1 




2 - 


Seldom 


"■ 27 
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Table 50' . 
Teacher Response to Ptactice No, 27 





Use 


of Practice 


• 

Number of Respondents 


Percentage, 


of Respdhdents 


5 - 


Extensively' 


. ■ 21 




"ir.7 


4 - 


Frequently 


43 ■ . ^ 




23.9 


3 - 


Sometimes 


77 -.. ' , 




42;8 


2 - 


Seldom 


30 . /■ 




16.7 - ■ 


1 - 


Not at all 


- 9 ■ 




5.0 •• '. . . 
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TeacheT Response to Practice" No. : 3^ 





. Use 


*of. Practice 


; . . ■ '\ ^ v= 
Number of Riespondents 

-.' . " \ 


Percentage of Respondents * 




• 

• - 5 - 


Extensively 


' 25 ■ 








Frequently ' 








' 4 - 


. . • 54' 


. • 3O.0 "^r . -■ • 




3 - 


. Somatimes 


■ 69 " 


' ■ ' - 38.3 ^ . / 
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that. the results ior Practice No. 32 were consistent with' those for 
Practice No-. 11 /both of which are concerned, with prc^f -reading, .'ihtire- 
is little question about the practice of proof-reading,-^ only'. - 
1.1 per cent of tlie^e^chers never use Practice No. 32-^ and o!o per cent 
of the teachers nev^r use Practice No.- 11. Teacher commeyits.f evealed 
strong interest in applying these practices in different ways depending 
on student heed, . ♦ - * *l ^' ^ 

Vocabulary : • *. ;i / ' 

/ ; ' • ' ^ . 

Teacher, use of Practice No'. % (Use multiserisory kinds of. actlvitie 

/" * ' , * ^ - 

CO help students develop sensory vocabulary (tas'te, smell, sound', etc.)) 

is reported in Table 53. ' Expert opinion and research agree th^t providijig 

students with sensory experiences h^ps develop a more extensive and 

, ' * t , . 

useful vocabulary. However, only 37, or 20.6 per cent, u4ed this practice 

extensively or frequently. Sixty, or '33. 3 per cent,, sometimes used it ; 

and 83, or'46.'l per cent, seldom or never employed, this pract4.ce. '--^ 

* * . . - • ^ i 1 ' *. 

Table '5*4 illustrates Practice No. 29 .(Prov'ide activities th which. 

students use-new vocabulary in specific ^pe/king and writhing situations). 

The results seem to indicate that the majority c^f.the teachers rpali^e -i 

the importance of providing specific activities dn which, students n use 

new vocabuJLary. Ninety-six, or 53.3 per cent of the respondents u^<d 

.this practice extensively or frequently-; 68, or 37.8 per cent, jx^ec it; 

sometimes; -while oQly 16/ or 8. '9 per c*ent, indicated they seldom or 

never used it.*' ' , , ; 

^ Teacher usage of Practice No. 18 {Teach dictionary usage :as; <^ 

source for finding, more precise vocabulary ^f or *use* in expressional 

• ^ ■ - .'■ ' - . 

activities) is depicted in Table 55^ TT^Ble 56 ' reveals ^r^ctice* No. 33 *" 
CTeach dictionary usage as an , aid. to pronunciation and meaning). The 
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Table '53 







X cou licL I\Jce|/Uii96 CO zr raC uXC6 

C ' , .-^ - 


No • 7 . ' ' 




f 


V 




,r ' Use 


^ 0 * 

^of- Practice 


Number of Respondents 


Percentage of Respondents ^ 


5 - 


^tensively 


9 


5.0 . ,, 


^ ■- 


Frequently 


?8 


-15.6 


3 - 


Sometimes 


60 . , , - 


33^3 , ' ' 


2 - 


. Seldom 


60 • 


„ ■ 33.3 




Not. at all 


23 


1-2.8 • ■ / / 
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/.Table 5*:^\ 



.... 



ifj/Teacher^Respcyns^/.to Practice No, 29 . // ' 



Use (3f Practice ' ' r^iraber df Respondents^*. /.Percentage of Respondents 



'V. • 



5 - Extensively 
4 - Frequerrtly ' 
3 - Sometimes. 
2 - Seldpm „ . 
1 - Not at all-/' 



, 22 
'74 



i'' ■ *^v,;'\ '1;., Vv'V 
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Table 55 



" ' " ■ '''''''' " ''"^'''t^'.'Jr V 

; Number of^Responde'nts . ..- -P,ercentage (Jf Res^ 



5 -.H Bctensively 



-r .'.?ome times.; v. ' 



,•70 



:''27 . 2:, 



'4 •^^ 



5>^^r -,^tot.ae all 



1.1 



. . - - / 1^ '"^ 



.1 . 

55 
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Table 56 ^ 



Teacher Response to Practice No. 33 



U s e ot. Practic e liumbei uf Respondents i^ercentage ot- Kespondents 



5 

.3 
2 
1 



Extensively" 


60 






Frequently, 




Sometimes. I 


■ "37- 


Seldom 


3 


Not at 'all - 


1 



33.3 
43.9 
20.6 
1.7 
■ 0.6 
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4 

overwhelming use ajnd approval of Praatices No. 18 and '33 should be" 

noted, 3ince it indicates a widespread awareness qt the expert opinion 

' -that emphasizes' developing dictionary research skills'. -One hundred 2i nd ^ 

nineteen, or 66.1 per cent, extenslV'ely or frequently taught dictionary 

Msagfe^as a source for finding more precise'vocabulary ; 46, or 25.6 per 

. cent, sometimes employed this practice. Only 15-; or 8.4 per cent, 

* 

' indicated they seldom or never used it. - • - 

A large propo|:tion, 139 or 77.2 per cent, teach dictionary usage 

^ as an aid to pronunciation and meaning. Thirty-seven, • or 20.6 per cent, . 

used the practice sometimSk; only 4, or 2.3 per cent, used if seldom 

or not af all. * ' . - 

'Teacher use of ^Practice No. 38 (Encourage your students to" use* 

the 'Thesaurus as an aid-^ to builddngv vocabulary) is summ^trized in Table 

57.^ There (ioes .not appear to be widespread usage of ttie thesaurus as 

an aid to vocabulary byilding.. Fifty-one;' or 28.3 per cent, used \t 

extensively or ^frequently ; ,40, or 22.2 per cent, used this practice 

sometimes^ A large number "of teachers, 89 or 49^4 per cent, 'used it 

seldom or^ not at alL. * . ^ ^ ' - • - 

A summary of teacher Use of ^ vocabulary teaching practices ;is . 

portray.ed in Table 58, ;Fewer than 3'0 per cent of the teachers extersively 

or frequently- used multisensory activities or the*^ thesaurus In 'developing 
.'* , ' , * ^ ' • ♦ - » 

vocabulary. On the other^hand, fewer j:han lO' per cent of the teachrrs 

. seldom or naver used the dictionarv »for instruction in V&cabulary. A' 

; 'number of':- teacher Jcommentd suggested* a' lack* of und,ersta'nding of what a 



thesaurus Jls ^nd how it could be used- in ii^^t]ruction. /fhese comraertts 



J' did ' i^.fe^suggest any nega'tive a^ttitude" toward the thesaurus, but father 



that tnoseyi.who understood its \ise* would. use It if they were, available. 

ERIC - ^ Vr,.., _r - ^' ^' ^ 



Table 57 > - . 

* * - 

Teacher- Response to Practice No. 38 \ 



uf Practice Number of RtiS|)ondj^ — ' Perceiitage uf Respuiidtinls 



5 - 

4 - 

3 - 

2 - 

1 - 



Extensively- 
Frequently 
Sometimes 
Seldom 
Not at all 



17 • 




9.4 


34 




1 

^ 18.9 


40 : 




22.2, 


36 




' 20.0- 


53 


* 


29.4' 
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This statement ^s' representative of , such conrments: "We don't have any 
at our school. *' \ • ^ 

^ The practices in Tables > 59 and 60* represent frequency of use in 
the top and bottom quartiles of the responses. It should be noted that 
three of the practices in the top quartile are concerned with 'functional 
writing. The only one involved with creative writing is concerned with 
the displa y rather than actual student creative Expression* There ar^ 



no items .concerned with speaking in this category, and the two vocabulary' 

- practicfes are concerned with ^dictionary usage. 

The ten leadt used .practices involve threje ,in the area of 
creative writing and only one in the area of functional writing.- Two 
^ .are concerned with, listening .and one with speaking. The one ^Handwriting ^ 
item (Practice No. 2,0) may well be considered ^^ questionable prac4:lce 

/and .seems appropriately placed among the' ten least -used practices. It 
is interesting to note that five of the ten pracCj^ces In tlteJjottoiQ' ' 
quartile concern multisensory learnings, as well' as f he 'development of 
awareness of self. These latter practices have resulted ftom relatively* 



recent 'emphasis found in the literature. * / ^ ' 

' ^ FREQUENCY OF USE OF mCHING. PRACTICES AND 



SELECTED TEACHER cjlARACTERISTICS ^ 



In^an effprt to answer cjuestion two, the "nonparametric clji jjquare 
test was used to -determine the differences in f requency,:'6f use of selected 
cla'Ssrpom l^anguage* arj^s teaching practices in terms of seledte;! pejrsonal 
.and professional teachdr characteriistics ♦ Significant differences were 
reported at the .05 Tevel of significance.' 
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Comparison ^by '^Sex. of Teacher ' , * ' ' y , • 

The findinjgs related to the testing of the first null hypothesis- 
indicated signtf-icant difierences cm two suirvey items between teachec 

r 

use of- the language arts teaching practice^ and teacher sex\ Therefore, 
H^l was rejected. The' first significant survey item was stated as 
follows:* * ' , 



Practice No. 30. Use audiovisual aids (film^, filmstripa^ records, 
and tapes) as a means of teaching listening. 

Figure 1 depicts the male and female teacher use of Practice 
t « 

No. 30. It would' appear t-hat female teachers tend to use audiovisual 

aids more often than. do m^le teachers as a means of teaching listening. 

• ' * / 

The second significant survey item relaxed to the testing of 

. the first null hypothesis vas as; follows:. 

Practice No. 36. Without using the terminology of grammar, have 

your students work on sentence- construction by a 
• "thought" approach, .e.g.. , give your students an 
awkward sentence such as this:* "The team madr - 
. the touchdown -during the first -half that won. the 
game." Show t'l^em hpw the meaning is clarifi^ 
when the 'sentence is reworded, and have, them wrk 
on illustrative sentences. , ^^-^"^ • 

Figure 2 portrays the male and female teacher, tise^ of Practice 

No. 36. It would .appear -that female teachers are more likely to use ** 

this teaching practice than male teachers. 

Comprt^rison by University Cgurses in. Language Arts and 
Related Areas 

The resul,fs of the study re^ei^d to the testTng^f nuil hypothesis 
two, revealed significant differences on two slirvey items between teacher . 
use oS language artsNteaching practices and university, coara^ in .^lianguage 
arts and related areas. Therefore, Hq2 was rejected. The first 
significant item was a's folloVs: ' - / 
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Practice No. 13.' Use student^* spoken and written language' to decide 
.on which grammatical concep,ts to teach* 

Figure 3 illustrates the teacher use of Practice No. 13 as' ' 
related to the respondents* university courses in language arts and 
related areas. There would appear to be some tendency for those teachers 
with {ewer than four" courses to use the practice more frequently. 

The second significant survey item related to the testing of the 
second null hypothesis was as follows^ - 

Practice No. 23. Teach discussion skills and provide situations in 
which these skills -may be utilized". 

Figure 4 depicts the teacher use of Practice No. 23 as related 

to the respondents' university courses .in language arts and related areas 

There would appear to be some tendency for those teachers with more than 

four courses to us^ this practice more frequently. 

Comparison by Teacher Experience ' - , ' 

The findings related to the testing of the third null hypoti-esis 
indicated no significant differences between teacher use of selected - 
language arts teaching practices and years of teaching experience. 
Therefore, Hq3 was accepted. 

Comparison by In-Service Courses in Language Arts 

- The results of the study related to the testing of the four-.h 

null hypothesis indicated a significant differeYice for one survey i letn"^ 

between teacher use of selected language arts teaching practices and 

in-service courses in. language arts. The" null • hypothesis was therefore 

rejected. The significant item was as follows: ' ' 

•Practice No. 28. Use functional writing as the most common way to 
apply -such specif ic skills as oatlining, punctua- 
' \ / tion, "capitalization,* etc.* 




"Teachers with fewer than four courses 

Teachers with more than four courses 



Figure -3: Teacher Use of Practice No. I 
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Figure 5 illustrates the, telcher use of 'Practice No. 28 as - 
related to in-seirvice courses in language arts. Those- tochers with no 
•in-service courses would appear ,ta use this -practice more frequently,-'- 
' 'Table 61 is a sununary of thdse :^l^cted classroom language ar^ 

' \ . ' ' ' 

teaching practices .for which significant^ dif:^erences were fouflia in terms 
of teacher characteristics, / - ^ 
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CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 



The purpose of the study was to investigate the ^teaching 
practices' in the language* arts of teachers at the grade six^ level.. 
Specifically, the study was designed to answer the following questions^: 



(1) Wliat is the frequency of use by teachers at the grade ;six level- 
selected classroom^ language arts teaching pract ices? ^ >(2') ^ Are theT^: 
' significant differences in frequency of use of . selected ♦classroom 
languc^ge arts teaching practices in terms of selected teacher charac- 
teristics ? * ^ ' ' - ^ / , j 

Since>no commergially published or experimentally devised 

instrument could be -found which ^surveyed ^grade six language axts 

teaching practice's, a survey scale, An Ar^alysis of . Selected Language 

Arts Teaching Practices in Grade Six, was de-veioped. by the ifivestigatoc 

This instrument was used to gather the data' for this study^ * , 

'As a result of v the'f indings , several conclusions were reached; 

The mose Crequently-used language arts teaching practices were those • 

traditionally validated approaches to teaching language arts described 

in'' the professional literajzur-e. While many are useful, they are 

j^enerally product-ori'ented and tap only a limited spectrum of communica- 

tion. The least-used practices tended to tap the more recently 

suggested proce^ss-orientieyJ aspects oC communication. The .ten teaching '" 

pi;actices used exten^vely or frequently by 60 to .90 per 'cent of- the 

teachers wene. trad it,ional in nature, while the teil least-used practices 

which were more recent or process-orien^^d only received 30 to 60 per ce 

- ■ -^^ * " 
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extensitre ok fr.equent teacher use.'' '.■ - 

_ It would also appear that many teacher^ did not understand the 
nature of communication* learning,; but seemed to c?)nsicl.er language 
arts instructioq as the teaching of specific skill^V; The tendency ' / 
seemed to be for those teacher! ;^ith fewer courses '±n. thfe .language ar.t^;/ 
dnd related areas to use the traditional approach, while'thoge teachers' 
with more courses S/e-re moi^e likely, to use a- process approach. Since no' 
two cpiknunication situations^ are identical, it would- appear essential ' 
'for teachers to use a process-ori6ni:e-d Jteach^ng approach which provide? " 
for maximum- application of generalized abMities. " 

• ^^^^^ °^ finding that very few of the items tended. to 

- discriminate,- it can b| c^^ncluded tha€ most^ leachers who'teach at leasp - 
• °^ lan^se^arts at the grade six level in the C^lgkry public 

school system emr|Loy the same teaching strategies, irrespective 'of 
their sex, level of professional preparation, and numbe?,.of years "xJf ' 
teaching experience.. In other -words j «m6re years of .teaching experience, 
^^nd inore^courses in.various areas of language aru dqe's not heem tS /. 

affect^ teaching practices.- - ■ 
^ -Although most VespondenU were using mapy practices in acp^rd x 

with, r^esearch and professional writi^jgs , it would! also appear that mafty*',,. 
- pfthe language arts teachers surveyed in this studywBre nat acquainted. 
_ with recent research and professional Witings, or with ^ such modern 
conceptions of the learning process as involving instruction in the " . 
multis,ensory aspects of communication. * ; , 

Seueral of the findings led to conclusions 'relative to- the various" 
areas of the language arts. Teachers seemed t^ emphasize those , product-' • 
oriented sk-ills involved in functional writing rather 'than those process- ' 



.• 'rr..:"- *^»^.*-i*H' w.d. p.aca;:, ..a. 

ttave developed from relat'ivelv recenr ^-,,,k ' r' , ' 

''^''^^'^ emphases found in che liceracure 

use Of p^c.icos 

raveaPfittle If any appHcable Uarning ..suiting f.o, tha direct ' 
te^hing Of fo^al g„^ar and usagai Zn tha area of hand^iting. " ' 
teachers indicated that they e.phasi.ed the appropriate hand,^ltl„g' 
ohjective Of legihility hut were lea. concerned with those aspect's of 
instruction that result in a fluent. co.fortahle ..iting sty-a-;' Even 
individualized instruction .as uaad extensively or frequently hy less " 
- t-an 50 p,r cent of the t.achers: In their co»e,ts. however, teachers 
indicated that they felt that hand„riti-.g style was established hy ' 
srade si., an. that- inst«>c tion inUhis area was probably unnecessary. ^ 

Even though 'teachers seeded to recognize. the i^brtance of • 
"aching listening skills and provided opportunlr-ies for' student ' ' ■ ' 
listening, they used few activities .to ^Ue the student aware of the ■ ' 
inportance of listening. In the area df speaking. „ore than So' percent 
Of the teachers extensively or frequently .sed speaking activities wh^^ 
have been spggest..d in the literature for .any years, but- less than, .. ' 
30 per cent extensively or frequently used such speaking .c tivities' as " 
dra,ati.ation, buza sessions or brainsto^Sng. which have received 
•greatest e.pha'sis 'in the literature on .peaking within th. last ten" years 
U is interesting to note' tBat female teachers tended :t„ use audiovisual • 
devices .t6 teach listening lore frequently than' did ..u teachers. 

U .. 165. i ' 
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. • The majority of teachers tended to use appropriate practices 'in 
. te^iching spelling and revealec?/ through their coi^ents, that there was a 
strong interest in applying these practices in different ways depending ' 
on student need. In the area of vocabulary, less than 10 per cent of 
the teachers seldom or never used the dictionary for instruction in • "• 
vocabulary;- however, lec.s than 30 per cent extensively or''f requently 
used multisensory. activities to develop vocabulary. This agaia- revealed . 
the mor4 extensive use of traditional teaching practices • • « 

•In their comments, teachers suggested that the infrequent use of 
such teaching, practices as use of the Thesaurus in vocabulary tJevelopn^ent 
or^^taking students on field tripes to provide experiences for -Cjreative ' 
writing were the result of , the inaccessibility or inacequacy of 'materials 
or cnuipraent to implement the activity. Teachers futther suggested that,' 
in nany instances, adjrdnistrativc rulings ratf^£>r than a. negative attitude ^ 
on their part precluded their using- these practices. 

J -^^^s^^l. implications- nave evolved froa this study: 

instrument used in the study may be used as a device f<i,r ^ ' ^ 
h prospective teachers and established language arts ' -• ' 
i'istructors insights into a vdriety of teaching practices. It can 
piTobably. be used by language arts supervisors as a means of determin- ■ 
ing the quality of classroom instruction; used in school systems as 
a basis for an in-service training program for language arts teachers;' 
used in language arts methods courses U.^ acquaint -prospective teachers ' 
with research and professional wri.tlf!gs in the field -and with' a ' • 
variety of teaching techniques; and used as a s^lf-appraisal device 
for teachers of language arts. ^ ,. ^ 

2. Uni<.ersities which train pre-service as well as in-service teachers 

. • 16G • 
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need CO make a concerted effort oo afcqi 
researdh ^nd ^ f ession^l witing? in Ian; 
with a stronger background in genera! 

oKhe learning process. Further, school boards or schodl 

^ tratorXhsuld pr6vide language arts teachers with continuing in- 
service p4^ra.-s in'-^rder' to keep instruction in language arts up 
to -dpte. 

Ref^ational.studle. are needed in other urbarva;r7ural areas of' 
Alberta as well as other provinces, in order to ^^o.ide language arts 
teachers, supervisors, ^ad administrators, as well ,s thV general " 
-public, vith ineon^ation concerning teaching practices in the ^ ' 
language. arts at various 'eleaentary .gTade levels. 
-Further investigation i'^ necessary tx> determine the relationship 
betw^^n Wher competeuce- and the use of language arts teaching / 
•practices that are supported by research evidence; ' 
.Additional research -is fequiced to' deta,rt/ne conditions necessaVy 
for impiementation of those language arts teaching practices which 
teachers consWr'bost ef feet W.''*^ 
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\ Conpositi6n Conpared. to .That of Prescriptive Grannnar'or til lllenll 
''of Sn:,\"9l4^"^°"- ^"P^^^^^.^^^->ctorai;dissertation, UniJSl.y 

WUt, M. E. .A-study of teacher awareness 6f listening as a factor in ' 

• .^^J--^->' educatidn. Journal of Educational ResLrch . 195r626- 

^'^""^ts'^'La'T' ^^^^^'^i^^^^i^S-' Creative Wavs of Tgachin."'Lan...Vp / 
; Ar|s. -?ha:npai8n, Illinois: National Council of Teaehei'-r^-iTfrh, 

Wilt, M. -E. ■ Listening skills can be iinproved! -Instructor, 1963, 72,. 6. . 

^Wilt M. E Organizing for Language' Learning.' National Association of 

^ , Elementary School Principals, Na.^ional Education Association !965 ' ' 

' / * - . ' • - , . - ' v' . 

"'^'357-361: -v.'^^ " El,^"'^"t^arv English , 1963, 40, ' 

• ''°^'booI.\^--'?''^^''''"^- ' ^^'°"> -English Your Lan^,;. ; ' ' 

•'Boojc^. Boston: Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1963 . ' " '- ' 

''m^^':^.* ci/fficulties.. Ele^^ntarv En.li.h: 1964,' ' ' 

''";i967r7l! lg-7r'^'' ' ■ ' '^--^-^'^^-S^y-T-^ho^^l - Instructor . „, 

Writing, -Arm Movement, "lecher 's Ma nual No 4 
Columbus, .Ohll:''-Zaiter -arid Bloser Co., ihs'. '■ " " y 
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Rf.: Terms'of reference' for evaluating questionnaire items^ 

This questionnaire has been des-igned to aaalyze selected lan^;ttage 
arcs teaching ^practices' in grade six '(levels 13-14) . * ' 

I, 

The items have been developed based oh criteria appearing in 
current language arts literature and curriculum guides at the grade 
six Level. It is planned that the coinplete questionnaire. vill comprise 
'35 to 40 items. ^ ' ' ^ - ^ 

\ I would appreciate you^' comments, particularly in terms of the 
following .questions: 

(1) Is the item approp^riate to the gc-ade 3ix> level?' (If you feel it 
is not, would you indicate how it night be improved?) 

(2) Is the wording of the -item clear? -(If you. feel it is not, w)uld 
you edit the it^m?) 

<3) Is the item essential ^for the purpose outlined above? (If you 

feel it is not', would ^you indicate why?^) \ ^ 

(4) Would you rank the items in each categor.y in order, , of import.ince ' 
^ f or inclusion' in this questionnaire, e.g*. , In the category oc 
"Gramiftar and Us^ge, -"'-there aire nine items. The most important 
for the questionnaire should be rate^ 1, and the least important 
rated 9. . . ' ^ 

Would it be possible for you to h^vei tfils completed -and returned 
15y February 4? ' ' r. ' ' - ' • " 

Thanks so much. . - . - . ' 

• » , / ' V ' 

^ Dolores Golly (MacNaughton)^ — 
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CREATIVITY-CREiXTIVE WRITING 



Item No. on Revised 
Survey Instrument . 



34 



39 



14 



21 



26 



17 



28- 



22 



1. When your students write poetry, direct them away 
from preoccupation with rhyming and emphasize 

. expression'of feelings and -vivid imagery. 

2. T^ach a variety of poetty forms such as haiku, 
- ' cinquain, 't^anka, free v^rse, etc. 

\ 

3. ' Display^ student creativ^ work in the classroom. 

1 ' w . 

4. Tkko your students on, Wa?lks and field trips and • 
provide opportunities for creative writing a'^out 
these experiences. , 

5. Use durfibvisual aids to provide background exper- 
i^^nces for use In creative writing. - 

6. \Proyide opportunity fdr spontaneous dramatic pl^y 
' -and improvisational activities free from.aduLt v'v 

^sug^estion. • ' , - . 

'7. Use spontaneous forms of :stdry-teliing with /our 
. siiudent^, e.g., chain ^stpriefe, tell-Jeniding of < 
' Btory , etc. " '•'^.'^ " * 



fOnctional writing 



1. ' Develop with your, students skills' in outlining. 

2. yDevUhp -punctuation and capitaJ.ization skills" 

with your students. ' ' - ^ ^ ' ' 

3. In drill sentences/or practice exercises, have 
your.students apply the skills in punctuation 
an^i capita|lization. ' y<^ '^^ - 

.4.r Use functional writing the most cpnuaon way to- 
^' apply such- speci/ic skills as outHning, punctua.- 
' tion, capitalization, etc. ' ' ^ 



— ^ — ^\ Tabulate types of studejit punotuaLion and capital-' 

^ ization errors frpm fheir^ritten word 'and u:3e 

V . 'these as a basis for teaching and review^ ' . r 

^■-^ / . . • , . . ' 

' , Prpvide opportunities f or Vour students to h\dtn 
\ '^nd use such rcsoarch^^skiiis ,as footnoting. 



17.7 



Provide opportunities for your students to l.^arn 
and use a bibliographical form 'for listing 
references . • 

Have your ajtqdents proof-read their written vork. 

, -, - ■ 

GRAMMAR ,AND USAGE ^ ^ 



Have students diagram illustrative sentences. 

Have: s<:udents-ipemorize generalizations applicable 
in improving grammar *isage, e.g., generalization 
for agreement of subject and predicate. 

Use students' spoken and written language to' 
,decid^ on which grammatical concepts to' teach. 

Have your low-ability students concentrate a-^ 
^ma^jor portion of thei^- time' on the'study of^ 
grammar ancf' usage. ^ f ^ *^ 

Without using th§ termipology 'of .gfammar ,"have 
your students work on sentence- construction by a 
'^thought-'^approach, a,g. , -giv^' your students an 
avKward'^^setitence. such' as thidT »'The' team made 
the touchdown during the first half that won the 
game.. ' Show tham.lipw the me*aning is clarified. 
when-;.the sentence is reworded, and' have them work^ 
^ on Illustrative sentences " , .v 

Have. your stydeoCs identify y^-the parts of speech 
iti s.ets of illustrative sentences'.* 

In drill sentenced such as, "I am going to (lie) 
Clay) down, hav^e s^tudents repeat the sentence ^' 
orally us,ing' the wrrect form,^as weU as write it. 

^oint out^th6' errors in illustrative sentences', 
and explain to - your ^students the grammati^l^ ' 
principles underlying th^se errors , e.g. ,V^He is 
the one whom > f believe, will; win." (RfeqvTires ' 
whd, as who is the subject^'of the (;la'use "who , 
will win,'^* while wh6m rs.\the object form.) " 

- * s < ' - i « 

After observation and pract:ice in using appropriate 
pai^ts^ of speech^orraula^e generalizations."* '^-'^ . . 
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HANDWRITING . ^ . . 

Item No. on Kevl^sed • \ \ ^ * * r ' 

Sur vey Instrument \\ ^ ' 

^' \t'^ A^^^^ ^^"^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^^^ using manuscript 
• \writirig in written work.^ ^ ^ * 

. \ '2. ,$ttress\fluency as a major objective iri handwriting. 

^ • \ \ . \ \ - \ ■ 

3. Tfe^ch students to reach a rate of speed appropriate 
td gra^de\six. ' ' . , 



20 



40 



19 



35 



) ' 4. Stiess legibility as the most important single 
criterion xn. assessing handwriting. 

5. UseAthe prescribed Handwriting Gtiide as a model 
to tbach letter fprmation; ; ' , * 

** * \ ' 

- ' 6.^^ Use aV Handwriting Scale to evaluate yo'ur stulents' 
' ^ handwriting. , *^ , 

7.^ Teach handwriting on an individual basis , ^gi^ipg 
' corrective , assistance. , : , " * \ 

\ ^ ' . ^' Teacfi handwriting -the p^escoribed. number of irinutes 

, ^ ' per week as oujtjlined in the Teaching 'Ctiid^. 

... .9. Jns'truct studws i\ the physical factors of, 

, \ ' correct posture, and n^ovement as means to improve ' 

^ handwrit^ing. ' \. S ^ 

■ ^^ , 10- 'Teach left-handed ^tud^nts to sla*it their paper 

' ' to the right .to achieve^^ 'the best slant in - ' 

handwriting. - ' \ 

- ■ ■ ■ ■ / ' • ■• 

- ■ ^ , LISTENING •: \ 



1. ^ Use'*activities. to tnake studerVts aware of the 1 

. importance of listening', e*g/. keep a lo^ of- 
actual time spenf: listening iiAohe day. - 

2. Stimulate students ' ' sensp of hewing (auditory^'' 
acuity) by using ^xarcis^s that iLike students 
more^alert to spur\ds, e.g., ^listef^ing to familial' 

^^_sp>{inds and writing "sound" words. 

3. Tro>/ide .opportunities for fneaftingf i^l* listening, 
e.g.; listening for detail* ,f sequence , cri4:lcal 
eva.luatio/i, etc^' * ' * ^ 4^ 



< 
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item No. on Revised' . 
Survey Instrument ' ' * / ' 

. JtA — 4. Provide , opportunities for your students to l:sten 

to each* other, e.g., round table 'discussion about 
personal experiences, hobbies, etc. 

_ 5. Use a Listening, Centre (tape recorder ^ with 'multiple 

sets of earphones )||||( provide listiening activities.. 

6. U^e audiovisual aids (films, filmstrip^, records 
and tapes) as a means of teaching listening. 



30 



37 



SPEAKING 

■ * 



^.-,1. Teach your student'^ about social and geographical 

T a 1 Li .'^ c« K , 



dialects. 



2. Allow specific tirtite'; periods for such' spontaneous „ 
^speech activities 'as convetsation and discussion." 

3. Provide -instruction in such speech skills as 
* enunciation, articulation, etc. . 

f ^ \ ' 

^. Provide opportunities .for , such , formal speech ^ 
activities as reporting, interviewing, etc. 

5. Encourage ypur students^ to use the' tape recorder 
to improve voice tone and c9ntrol. 



— . -.J^ovide opportunities, for y6ur' students to. 

, participate in choral, specking ; * ./ 

— § — ^ - 7. Use informal dramatizatioh activities to encourage 

1 J ^ - creative speaking'.' 

•^7;^ • — 8. Teach discussion skills and.proV'ide situations in 

. which these skills may be utilized. _ ^ 



9.^ Have students participate in such activities as ^ 
. buzz sessions and brainstorming. /" - 



SPELLINC? 



1. Have-those stuglents who misspell a word^write it 
*a prescjribed number of times in succession. \' 



--^ — : . ^"o '^^^^h students to use^a specific study method in 
. ' ' ^ learning" to spell, e.g., look, think; write* 

' . * • check. ' ' ^ • , 



19 
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item Ni), 1)11 Revised 
. ^ur vey^ Instrument 



^ 3. Use the "Test-Study*^ method when teaching spellings 

4. Use a commercially' published Spelling workbo(.k as.' 

'the basis^for teaching'* spelling lists. 



27 



5: Supervise self -study sessions }ni spelling, giving 
individual instruction in the study of words 

^ — • 6. Have your students correct their own spelUnk* 

' ' , ' tests. ' /-^^ 

' ' ' * ' . ' ' ' / 

7. Organize the class i nto small . instructiaiiai (^ups 

on the ba-sis of achievement level m spell inj^i 

'-^ 8. Have your students develop genera^lizations a , .a 

basic step irt learning to spell words^ 

" - • ^ ^\ ♦ 

— ^^-^ - Provide students with appr;opriate spelling riles 

to memorize as an aid in le^jptiing to spell, 

-^r—^' " corrective spelling^nstruction, direct 

students' attentj^ir^ "hard ^pots" in words., 

,^ 

. > A-L- -Introduce i^e^' spelling words in syllabicated' form , 

^•g., mpd^-er-ate. 
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12. ,.tJ^the "List""method, in which spell ingv Words 
' ire. studied from a specif ic .list and dictation 
.is written in list form .rather, than in'^senl^eace 

form, . - . 

13. Use proofreading of written work as an^ instruc- 
tional device in Reaching Spelling, e.g/, y . 

• students proofread 'awn compositions and concer^trate- . 
, on studying words they ■ misspell: " . ^ 



r . ' VOCABULARY ' .' , . . . 

J. Have your .students learn thW definitions of a 
s'el'ected number of words each week from a list 
you have comp-iled from. a spelling book or some 
other -appropriate source, ' ' 



s . 



^' aci^ivities in. which students use new 

^ficatulary in^ specific si^ea4cing and writing 
.y, situations- - - ^ 

.J ... ^* multisensory kintis^of activities to hel^/ 

^ . . student^/d^velpp^^sensory Vocabulary (taJ5te/ 

'-smell, sound/" etc.) • ' / 



I- 
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Item >Jo. on Revised, , 
Survey Instrument 



33 



33 



Encourage your students co use the. Thesaurus as 
an aid to- building vocabulary, - . * 

Teach dictionary usage es an aid 'to pronuncii- 
tion and meaning. ' ^ , 



Te^ch dictionary asage as a source fox finding 
more precise vocab^ulary for use in expressio.ial 



activities . 



Provide activities to develop skills in word 
derivations . 



A' — 
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APPENDIX B 



AN ANALYSIS OF LANGUAGE ARTS TEACHING' PRACTICES IK 



GRAD-E SIX, ^RATING SCALE 
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ERIC 



i^502 v45r5 Varsity Drive N. W, 
'Calgary 49, "^Iberta^ ^ 

s. 

Marbh, 1972 



Dear^ Sj,r ; • ^ " • ' , 

As^part of the r^tjuirpments for the M,Ed. degree, I am writiig 
a thesis ori ".Vn Analysis of Selected Language Arts Teaching. Practice 5 
" in Grade Six. " . " . 

Permis'sion to conduct this survey' in the Elementary Schools i^s 
bee-n received from the Calgary School Board throughThe University 
Liaison Committee, 

I wauld greatly appreciate it --if you would* assist me 'in this 
study by distributing one copy of t"he enclosed questionnaire fo' each, 
teacher (TO your staff vho is presently teaching one or more classes 
of Grade 'Six (levels 13 and 14) language Arfcs, 

Enclosed with this .letter is a copy of the cover letter on wnich 
teachers have' been requested to complete the questionnaire fold , staple 
and return it to you. All questionnaires jnay then be returned to me in 
the enclosed self-addressed envelope by March 22, 1972, - 

Your assistance in this study is greatly appreciated. 

Yours truly, 



Dolores E, Golly '(MacNaughton) 



■■^ Ats- AK4LYS,I^ OF SELECTED L.\i\-GUAGE ARTS TEACHING PRACTICES 
. ■ . IN GRADE SIX * ■ 

It is generally known t-hat much'-of the effort- and time in ^r.ide 
six is devoted to the teaching of language arts.. The present study is 
ultimately intended' to determine the teaching • prac tices in the langu.ige 
a;rts of teachers at the grade six level. 

SECTION ONE of the survey will provide certain information about 
yourself, but you .are not asked to state your name. The information and 
responses will not be ' identified with individuals or individual schools. 

SECTION TWO contains statements which you are asked to rate In 
terms of the extent to which you use this practice in your classroom. 

. I would appreciate it if your questionnaire could be completed, 
folded, staple"^ and returned to the principal's office by March 17, 
1972. All questionnaires will be re"turned-by mail and will be kept Ln 
strictest conficfe,nte. ' 

, . 

Thank you'kindly for your help. 

/' • 

0 ' YoUrs^vefy sincerely. 



/' 

Dolores E. Golly (.Mac Nought on") 
Department of Curriculum and 

Instruction - / 
The University of Calgary 
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SECTION ONE 



General Information 

Place a check (/) in the space following the appropriate response ia 
each case. 



1. Sex: 

2. Age: 



Male 



Female 



Under 25 years 
36-45 years 



26-35 years 
Over 45 vears 



3. A, University education beyond high school: 



1 year 
4 years 



B. Degrees held : 

B.Ed. 

Courses : 



2 years 3 years 

more than 4 years 



B.A. or B.Sc. 



M.Ed, or M.A, 





None 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 or^ moi 


Creative Dramatics 




c 
















English 




















Language .Arts 




















Linguistics 




















Reading 




















Speech 





















Number of years of teaching experience, including this year: 



10 



11 or more 



6. iNumb^r of in-service courses in Language Arts: 



1 
2 

3' 



4 

5 

6 or more 



197 
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Directions for making respons es: 

The following items were selected as representative of diffe.-ent 
types of language arts teaching practices in grade six classtooms. 

Rating Scale 

A. Using Che rating scale below, rate each of the following items W 
terms of the extent to which you use this practice in your clas^fod 

B. Draw -a CIRCLE around one of the numbers in each group: , / 

Rating Scale 

3 - Extensively 

4 - Frequently 
3 - Sometimes 
2 - Seldom 
1 - Not at all 

C. There are no right or wrong answers. Use the numbers that best 
•represent your teaching practices. 

D. Additional space is provided for comments at the end of this 
questionnaire. 
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SECTION- TWO c 



Rating Scale :/ 5 - Extensively 

. ^ A - Frequently . _ . » 
3 - Sometimes * 
2 - Seldom 
1 - Not at all 

* 

^•^^21 (1) Stress legibility as the most important single 

cri^terion in assessing handwriting. 



2 1 



(2) Provide opportunities for meaningful. listeni ig, 
e.g., listening for details, sequence, critTral 
eyaluati_on, etc. 

^ ^ ^ ^ I (3) After observation and practice in using appropri- 

ate parts of speech, f prmulate generalizatiois . 

^ 5 4 j 2 I (4) Tabulate types of student punctuation and capital- 

j8t ' ; - ' ^ Tzation error's from their written work and use 

M ' [ ^ ' these as a basis for teaching-and review. . 

^ . 5 4 3 2 1 (5) Allow specific time periods for such spontaneous 

speech activities as conversation and discussion. 

^^^•^21 (6) Use the "Test-Study." method when teaching spelling, 

e.g., pretest, study words misspelled, posttest. 

S 5 4 3 2 1 (7) Use multisensory kinds of activities to he-lp 

students develop sensory vocabulary (taste, smell, 
sound , etc . ) . 

5 ^ ^ 2 1 (8) Use Informal dramatization activities to encourage' 

creative speaking. 

^ \ 

• 5 4 3 2 1 (9) Take your students on walks ^d field trips and 

provide opportunities for creative writing about 
these experiences. 



5 4 3 2 1 

5 4 3 2 1 
5 4 3 2 1 



(10) T^ach students to use a specific study method in 
learning to spell, e.g., look, think, write, 

^ cafeck, ' ^ 

(11) Havikyour students proof-read their written worjc. 

(12) §rovi«e opportunities for your students to listen 
to eacr\^other, e.g., round table discussl^on* about 
personaJ^. experiences , hobbies, etc. 



5 4 3 \^ (13) Use studertis^ spoken and written language to 

decide on v^ich grammatical concepts to teach. 



'Mi-''' 
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Rating Scale : 5. - Extensively 
4 - Frequently 
■3 - Sometimes 
2 - Seldom 
1 - Not at all 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 

5 
5 



4 

.4 
4" 



3 2 

3 ^ 



3 2 1 



'5 4 3 



2 V 



54321 



5 4 3' 2 1 



5 4321 



5 4 3 



5 4 3 



5 
5 



4 
4 



5 4 3 



5 4 3 2 : 



(14) Use audiovisual aids to provide background 
experiences for use in creative writing. 

(15) Teach left-handed students to slant their paper 
to the right to achieve the best slant in 
handwriting. 

C16) Have your studenbs correct their own spelling tests, 

(17) Develop with your students .skills in outlinxng, 

(18) Teach dictionary usage as a source for finding 
more precise vocabulary for use in expressional 
activities. , ' 

(19) Use activitdres to make" students aware of the 
ii^portance^ef listening, e.g., keep a log of 

' actual time spent listening in Q,ne day. 

(20) Teach 'Students to reach a rate of speed in 
handwriting appropriate to grade six. 

(21) Provide opportunity' for spontaneous dramatic play 
and imprgvisational activities free from adult 
suggestion'. 

(22) Provide opportunities for your students to learn 
and use such research skills as footnoting. 

. (23) Teachd^ajcussion skills and provide situations 
In wl^jfeTr these skills may be utilized, 

your students identify the parts of speech 
sets of illustrativie sentences, 

(25) / Stress fluency as a major objective in handwriting. 

(26) Use spontaiteous forms of story-telling with your 
students, e,g,, chain stories, tell ending of a 
story, etc. • ' - 

(27) Supervise self-study sessions in spelling, giving 
individual instruction in the study of words. 

(28) Use functional writing as the most common way to 
apply such specific skills as outlining, punctua- 
tion, . capitalization, etc. 
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Rating Scale ; ,5 - Extens.ively 
4 Frequently 
3 - Sometimes 
2 - Seldom 
1 - Not at all 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1' 



5 4 3 2 1 



-5 y!r 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 2 1 



5 4 3 ' 2 1 



5 4 3 



5 4 3 



5 
5 



4 



3 
3 



2 1 

2\ 1 

2 1 

2 1' 



(29) Provide activities in which "students use 'new • 
vocabulary in specific speaking and writing 
situations-. 

(30) Use audiovisual aids (films, filmstrips, records, 
and tapes) as a neans of teaching listening. 

(31) Instruct your students in 'the physical factors ' 
of correct posture and movement as means to 
improve handwriting. 

(32) Use proof-reading of written wor^ as an instruc- 
tional device in teaching spelling, e.g-, students 
proof-read o\m compositions and concentrate on 
studying, words they misspell . 

(33) Teach dictionary usage as an aid to pronunciation 
and meaning! 

(34) . Teach a variety of poetry, forms such a^ haiku/ 

cinquain, tanka, free^ verse, etc. 

(35) Stimulate students I sense of hearing (auditory 
acuity) by using exercises that make students 
mc^^e, alert to sounds, e/g,, listening to familiar 
sb>ttds and writing "sound" words. 

(36) Withii^t using th$ terminology of grammar, have 
yomr. .students woirk on sentence construction by 
a "thought" approach, e.^g., 'Give your sfudents 
an awkward sentence such as this: ". "The team 
made the • touchdoi^ durilig the first half that 
won the game." Show them how the meaning is 
clarified when the sentence is reworded^ and 

r. have thera work on ill^u^trative sentences,'" ' 

(37) Have your students participate in sucp activities 
as buzz' sessions and brainstorming. ' . 

(38) Encourage your students to use the Tl^esaurus 
as an aid to building vocabulary* 

(39) Display student creative vork in the clas^oom, • r 

(40) Teach handwriting on an^ individual basis', giving' 
corrective assistance. 
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